









The “glad hand” 


Oh, no—not this one! This particular 
hand is badly in need of a short session with 
Lava Soap. 


But after that we'll bet two bits it will be 
glad, for the dirtiest hand comes up smiling 
after Lava’s pumice-filled lather has had a 
chance at it for 58 seconds or less. 


If you've been searching for a soap that’s 
quick—that’s thorough—that lathers in any 
water—but that’s easy on the hands—stop 
looking right now. You've found it! 


A big, long-lasting cake of Lava Soap 
costs only a dime—at any grocery or drug 
store. There’s a medium size for 6 cents, 
too. Try a cake and you'll know the real 
making of “a glad hand.” 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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AT 


SILVER 
STEEL 


A Fine 
Christmas Present 


This is the finest and best Hand Saw 
the great Atkins factories can produce. 
Made from SILVER STEEL, Atkins 
exclusive formula, therefore, cuts faster, 
stays sharp longer; outwears other saws. 
Two-way taper ground by Atkins 
patented process, goes through green or 
wet lumber with ease and precision. 


Buy “HIM” this saw for Christmas. 


Ask for the Four Hundred 


or Four Hundred and One 


Can be obtained from your hardware dealer 
in regular width skewback, or in narrow ship 
pattern skewback. The Four Hundred and 
One is a straight-back saw, furnished in regular 
width as well as in narrow ship pattern. 


The Finest on Earth \ 


If you want to obtain the best saws that money §No.100 FLOORING SAW & 
and skill can produce, buy the above saws \ : \ 
with Improved Perfection Handle of ROSE- 
WOOD, piano finish, with nickel-plated screws— 
prevent wrist strain. 





VHAND SAW SPECIAI 


SHA ATLA AT 


Send us twenty-five cents in coin ING SAV 


or stamps for high-grade nail apron; 
mention this ad and ask for minia- 
« ture hand-saw watch charm, also 
SAW SENSE, the book of facts. 


Address your letter to our Indianap- 
olis factory. 


+ 

















E.C. ATKINS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 THE SILVER STEEL SAW PEOPLE 
Home Office and Factory, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ontario 


Machine Knife Factory, Lancaster, N. Y. 
Branches Carrying Complete Stocks in the Follow- 
ing Cities: 


Atlanta New Orleans Seattle 
Memphis New York City Paris, France 
Chicago Portland, Ore. Vancouver, B. C. 


San Francisco 
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STEINWAY 


HE possession of a 
Steinway places the 
seal of supreme approval 
upon the musical taste of 
the owner. The music 
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world accepts the name 
Steinway as the synonym 
for the highest achieve- 
ment in piano building. 


“The Instrument of the 
Immortals”’ 





STEINWAY & SONS 


109 West 57th St. New York 




















‘UNION LABOR 


Life Insurance Company 
WASHINGTON, ow Cc. 


Conceived in the 
American Federation of Labor 
Owned by 
TRADE UNIONS 
and 
TRADE UNIONISTS 


A LEGAL RESERVE 
COMPANY 





ALL POLICIES 
PROFTT-SHARING 





Living 
Monuments 


These are the widow and 
children of a family 
provider whose belief 

in life-insurance pro- 
tection has saved 
them from want. 


What Finer Monument 
Could 
a Man Ask? 


Remember the epitaph 
placed over the tomb of 
Sir Christopher Wren, 
the British architect, 
in London? His 
son wrote it. 

It reads: 


“If You Would See His 
Monument, Look Around” 








The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Eowargp D. Durrietp President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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HIS issue contains the story of how workers struggled to bring 
"Fae and justice into the garment industry. In the nineties 

women’s garment making was a sweat shop industry. Workers 
had to furnish their own machines and other tools of work, thread 
and dressmakers’ supplies. These things, which were really costs of 
production, had to be supplied out of the scanty wages paid workers. 
The industry was highly seasonal and this burden originally fell 
entirely on the workers, who worked long hours during the height of 
the season and went without work in the intervals. 

Against frightful odds, unions were formed and stabilized. 

Costs of production were placed where they 
Women’s Garment belonged. Exploited workers of an exploited 
Industry race found justice through the union, found 

protection against emergencies, found oppor- 
tunity for progress and development. 

Through the constructive work of the union, work standards 
were developed throughout the industry. Terms and conditions of 
employment were regularly adjusted to industrial progress, and the 
industry became a substantial undertaking. 

After a brief interlude of misfortunes, these unions are now 
rehabilitating themselves and at the same time are purging the indus- 
try of bad business conditions and practices. 
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The unions in this industry have rendered notable social service 
in putting sanitary practices into an industry that was a serious health 
menace. As a result of union activity a predatory industry has been 
made into a reputable business enterprise. Because of services which 
the unions offered their membership, many formerly exploited workers 
have become influential citizens contributing to industrial and social 
progress. 

The Cleveland Convention of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union commemorates two decades of union progress since 
the dressmakers’ revolt of 1909 and its most recent victory over in- 
dustrial and organization difficulties. What the workers of this in- 
dustry have been able to accomplish is a demonstration of the effec- 
tiveness of the trade union. 


To Organize the A conference of national and international 
South executives meeting in Washington on Novem- 

ber 14 outlined a special campaign to organ- 
ize the South. Organizing activity in the South has taken on new 
vigor since the recent revolt of the textile workers. 

There have been unions in the South for many years. Building 
trades, printing trades, and miscellaneous trades were organized in 
many centers. Wages were not so high as in the more highly indus- 
trialized sections and hours were longer. 

Industrialization of the South has been coming more rapidly 
since the World War. Organized business men have advertised 
southern resources to northern capital and manufacturing concerns 
so as to increase their industrial and business undertakings. Factory 
sites, exemption from taxes, and cheap labor were special inducements 
offered companies considering moving to the South. Prevailing long 
hours of work, low wages, and opportunity to work children over 14 
years of age for long hours were inducements cited by local chambers 
of commerce. 

Industrialization of the South has developed upon a condition of 
“cheap” labor and industrial inexperience. Factory workers and mill 
operatives were regarded as “cheap” workers or “hands.” A bigger 
output to send to the sales commissioner was the goal toward which 
every mill bent its energies. Long hours, night shifts, low wages, 
were basic facts in factory organization in the South. 

But soon came overproduction and the mills were forced to look 
for some way out. They tried a trade association and recommended 
to their membership regulation of output. But individual mill opera- 
tives were not sufficiently disciplined to work collectively for mutual 
interests. 
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Last year a number of operators employed “efficiency” experts, 
who advised a stretch-out system—that workers be stretched out to 
tend more looms. The basis of pay was shifted to the new work 
standard and the workers got less pay for more work. 

Then came the revolt of the victims of textile mismanagement, 
who began to realize that they were helping to create southern indus- 
tries and had a right to a fair wage and voice in deciding work condi- 
tions. Striking mill operatives turned to the union as the agency to 
help them to get a work contract so that there should be no misunder- 
standing about terms and conditions of work and a regular channel for 
deciding differences of opinion. The work of unionization of these 
workers has begun. 

Before southern textiles prosper, they must get out of the low- 
wage class. Higher wages will bring more efficient workers, better 
management, cost accounting, and the other essentials of a well 
ordered industry. 

The union enables workers to make effective demands for high 
wages. It enables them to raise and maintain higher standards of life 
and work. It enables them to develop standards of craftsmanship 
and to use their work experience to improve work method. Work 
conditions throughout the industry—north and south—can be stand- 
ardized by the United Textile Workers Union. 

The union will enable southern workers to become an effective 
force for progress in industry and in the community. 

The union alone holds hope for southern industry and southern 
workers. All unions are united in the southern organization cam- 
paign to bring the story of union opportunity to all wage-earners and 
to continue this educational work until effective organization is 
accomplished. 


Irregular Production The most irregular and precarious of all 
Affects Business American industries with regard to employ- 

ment and production is the automobile. A 
new industry developing rapidly in the critical post-war period, it has 
been considered as an important factor in maintaining prosperity. 
But now this huge industry has become interwoven into our economic 
structure and so wide is its influence that its fluctuations disturb large 
areas. 

In this year of peak production in times of peace, it is interesting 
to note that, excluding Ford, the output of all other companies 
declined. (Ford, of course, was filling orders accumulated during 
suspended operations the year before.) Between April and Septem- 
ber the industry laid off 75,000 workers, according to the Iron Age; 
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automobile companies are generally reducing their production sched- 
ules downward. 

Here is an industry which turned out products valued at $2,848,- 
443, according to the last census, but which has learned nothing about 
such essential problems as regularization or adjustment to markets 
and economic conditions. Inexperience is an excuse in youth, but this 
industry is passing the experimental stage. 

However, the Committee on Recent Economic Trends empha- 
sized that maintenance of prosperity depends upon our learning the 
principles of equilibrium. As long as production is so important in 
industry, and as long as the automobile remains irregular and pre- 
carious, it is a threat of business depression. Seventy-five thousand 
workers without dependent incomes means wide fluctuations in con- 
sumers’ demands. Irregularity in automobiles affects a wide range of 
contributing industries and throws a depressing influence into our 
sensitive economic adjustments. 

And the 75,000 laid off—what of them? Whether the workless 
period was brief or long, it is a grave thing for the worker and his 
dependents. Less to eat, less to wear, dread of sickness, bills to meet 
and the weary search for a new job. 

Finding the way to regularization of employment is a function 
of the union. This is one reason why the workers and the industry 
need unions. 


Give Older Workers _In our report to the Toronto Convention, the 
A Square Deal Executive Council of the American Federa- 

tion of Labor made a very practical sugges- 
tion on discrimination against older workers that should precede the 
application of relief policies. Management has not always been 
scientific in fixing age barriers, but has frequently followed a “hunch” 
or prejudice that machine production and new methods required 
young workers. 

Age should not be the factor that determines employment oppor- 
tunity, but the qualifications of the applicant. The employment 
office should know what specific qualifications are needed for specific 
jobs. There are jobs where judgment, balance, dependability are 
vital. These are qualities more frequently found with mature experi- 
ence. These qualities of such high social and industrial value should 
not be wasted by “scrapping” workers over forty-five. 

Unions are concerned that there should be the kind of job study 
that makes it possible for workers of forty-five and over to have 
opportunity to earn a livelihood. Workers who know what the 
various jobs are through actually performing them are in a position to 
help with this problem. 
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Not the Cause The chairman of the Board of Governors of 

the Building Trades Employers Association 
does not believe that the slowing down in the construction industry is 
due to the five-day week. He suggests that the forty-hour week adds 
only about five per cent increase in construction costs and that labor 
costs are only fifty per cent of that cost. 

In New York, where the five-day week is most general, next 
to the largest tonnage order for structural steel in the history of the 
community was ordered in September. 

What slowed the construction industry down was high money 
rates, which in turn grew out of extraordinary activity of the stock 
exchange. Low money rates are a stimulus to building, as they turn 
capital toward the building industry. 

The five-day week is now accepted by the construction industry 
and will steadily become more general. 


Stick to Your Our grandfathers had a saying, “Keep your 
Union powder dry.” They meant be ready for 

emergencies. Should Indians come it would 
be awkward to have powder that would not fire. Without dry 
powder those pioneers might miss game that would supply the family 
with meat. For factory workers the warning, “Stick to your union,” 
has a similar meaning. 

Many workers who join the union during a strike or when the 
employer threatens to cut wages begin to wonder after the settlement 
whether it pays to keep on going to union meetings and paying dues. 
They argue that there is no longer any trouble and that they need the 
money to buy other things. 

But what would happen if you and the other workers stopped pay- 
ing dues? Ina very short time the employer would discover that the 
union was no longer powerful and he would know that he could safely 
do the things the union had opposed. He would have learned to make 
the disagreeable changes a few at a time so that you would be caught 
unawares—without time to scramble back into your unions. 

The company does not discharge its employment department 
because the controversy is settled or because it has hired all the 
workers needed. 

The company retains its executives to take care of its interests in 
times of production as well as during industrial strife. 

Your city would not think of disbanding the police department 
until thieves and ruffians began to interfere with the peace of the 
community. 

You wouldn’t give away your winter coat just because summer 
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has come. To leave the union just because one difficulty has been 
settled is equally unwise. Problems are constantly arising because 
changes repeatedly occur in every shop and factory. If you have a 
union, the union officers are watching developments so that the union 
may be prepared to meet them. If industry is prospering, the union 
representatives get ready to ask for wage increases and shorter work 
hours for those who helped to create the prosperity. If industry is 
not prosperous, their representatives are on the alert to protect work- 
ers against proposals to reduce wages and to help remove the cause 
of losses. 

You need a union so that as workers you can meet problems as 
they develop and settle them to the advantage of all concerned, so 
that you can increasingly feel that you have a real place and voice in 
the industry in which you invest your work hours. 

You want to be getting better wages as each year passes. You 
can’t do this by yourself, for you have to accept the terms the com- 
pany offers. Alone you can only take it or leave it. But a union can 
propose better terms of work to the company and discuss the pro- 
posal with them until an agreement is reached. 

You need a union constantly on the job to manage for you the 
business of getting you better conditions and increases in wages. 


Paying your dues regularly gets for you this union service. 


Maintain Consumers’ The recent stock market liquidation which 
Buying Power wiped out twenty-five billions of market 

values arrested business expansion. The 
crash occurred at a time when business was fundamentally sound and 
has been attended by no bank failures. As business has now paused, 
all are anxiously watching to see if it will not move toward healthy 
expansion. 

Reports indicate that there has been some falling off of sales of 
furs, radios, automobiles, jewelry, but that stores selling to wage- 
earners find their sales practically unchanged. Wage-earner cus- 
tomers can sustain production pending adjustments among the losers 
on the stock market if it is at least maintained at its present volume. 

In addition to the stabilizing support of wage-earner consumers, 
business has the advantage of the drop in money rates and improve- 
ment in affairs of farmers. These factors make for confidence for 
the future. If confidence is maintained, business expansion will 
follow. 

In this situation it is of fundamental importance that there shall 
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be no decrease in wage-earners’ purchasing power—that is, wage rates 
and employment must be maintained if business depression is escaped. 
There is developing a science of industry which indicates that high 
levels of industrial effectiveness can be maintained only when all 
factors share increasingly in the results of progress. Organized 
wage-earners have an increasingly responsible réle to play in industry 
for we know that progress lies along the path of constantly higher 
standards of living. The steps to higher levels are high wages, 
regularized employment, and more economical production. 

Labor seeks to assume its responsibility for sustained progress, 
but it can function only in organized capacity, cooperating with other 
functional groups in industry. 


$500 Increase to The firemen of New York City are the high- 
Firefighters est paid firemen in the world. The pay in- 

crease is due to investments in trade union 
membership. Firemen, who are government employees, find the 
union just as essential for their advancement as do workers in private 
industry. For those in government employ, pay increases and reduc- 


tions in hours are accomplished through legislation. 

Uniess workers act as an organized group, they can not speak 
with the authority of public opinion necessary to get the attention of 
legislators. 

The New York firemen, members of an organization affliated 
to the American Federation of Labor, were leaders in securing a $500 
pay increase, raising the scale from $2,500 to $3,000. They worked 
for the passage of the necessary legislation and its approval by ref- 
erendum vote in the recent election. The measure passed the legis- 
lature by a practically unanimous vote and was carried in the referen- 
dum by about 4 to 1 majority. 

The victory is quite in line with the usual success of the Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fighters. During the past years the 
Association has submitted about fifty proposals for better conditions 
for fire fighters which have been submitted to a referendum, and only 
two have been lost. The failure in those two cases was because the 
men were not sufficiently organized. 

Here is an experience that has vital significance to all government 
employees. 








THE REHABILITATION OF THE CLOAK- 
MAKERS’ UNION OF NEW YORK 


BENJAMIN SCHLESINGER 


General President, International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 


HEN, last year I again as- 

sumed the office of general 

president after an absence 
of five years, I found the following 
situation: The agreements which the 
International had with the employers 
were no better than scraps of paper. 
They were for the most part not car- 
ried out. The several employers’ as- 
sociations in the industry were weak 
and powerless and the many hundreds 
of employers who were not members 
of the associations, were defiant. 
When the question of violation of 
contract was broached to them, the 
ultra decent employer who wanted 
decency and order in the industry 
would say: “How can I do it when 
all others don’t?” The fair-to-the- 
middle employer would propound a 
perfectly legitimate query: “It is bad, 
but what are you going to do about 
it?”’, and the employer with a ten- 
dency toward the spectacular, would 
say: “Force me, why don’t you?” In 
addition, there were several hundred 
shops with which we had no contrac- 
tual relations at all. 

I made a survey of the union 
forces. I had meetings with the 
leaders and active members and found 
that there was a large membership 
on our books but comparatively few 
members paid their dues or took in- 
terest in the work of the organization. 
The pernicious propaganda of the 
communists and the loss of the twen- 
ty-six-week strike, which was con- 


ducted by them, had discouraged the 
many thousands of workers, had de- 
stroyed the spirit of our members. 
Among the leaders themselves, I 
found apathy and even a great deal 
of pessimism. All this was quite dis- 
couraging, for whatever faults the 
garment workers may have, they 
never lacked enthusiasm, and at that 
time I found it lacking. And to top 
it all, there were factions even among 
the loyal members, rivalry even 
among the activity of the union, dis- 
cord even among the leadership. 

My task, as I saw it, was simple, 
very simple. The leadership had to 
be solidified, enthusiasm aroused in 
the active members and an appeal 
made to the workers to get back their 
union. But when I wrote my first 
appeal to be distributed I found that 
the treasury of the “rich Interna- 
tional” did not have the wherewithal 
to pay the printer for the printing. 
I also learned that the office em- 
ployees of the International were not 
always receiving their salaries and 
that the union officers had not been 
paid for some time. Then, bills were 
coming in, notes were due, the debts 
incurred by the communists were 
heavy. All this greatly complicated 
matters. 

Well, we had to go out and bor- 
row money. We did, and the cam- 
paign to rebuild the union started. 
First the attention of the Interna- 
tional was centered on the cloak and 
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suit trade of New York. I knew that 
in their heart of hearts the cloakmak- 
ers of New York were good union 
men and women, and that they were 
only waiting for responsible and tried 
leadership to call them and rally 
around the banner of the Interna- 
tional. I undertook to make the 
cloakmakers_ realize the misery 
brought about by the communists 
and to inspire them to help us in the 
work of restoring the union. 

They did. They came to the office 
of the International, they were 
coming to the offices of their local 
unions; they were coming with their 
complaints of the conditions in the 
factories and they were making sug- 
gestions; they were coming with offers 
of assistance and they began to pay 
dues. The active members of the 
union began to show signs of enthu- 
siasm and the International began to 
look like a union again, although not 
yet quite the same as of old. 

The industry was demoralized. 
Conditions had developed which were 
not conducive to stability and which 
made it next to impossible for legiti- 
mate manufacturers and even jobbers 
to conduct their businesses fairly and 
profitably. I don’t need to dwell here 
on the jobbing-subcontracting sys- 
tem; that has been done many times 
before. I must say, however, that 
the multiplicity of small submanufac- 
turing shops, created by the jobbing 
system is a menace not only to the 
inside manufacturers, but has endan- 
gered the businesses of the jobbers 
themselves. First, there is no limit 
to the lowering of labor standards in 

‘such small shops, if not controlled, 
and therefore no limit to the competi- 
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tion. The more unscrupulous the 
jobber is the more unscrupulous a 
submanufacturer he will find, who, in 
turn, will produce his garments under 
conditions which afford the workers 
the least. The decent jobber will 
always find somebody outbidding and 
underbidding him. Second, a new 
factor has appeared on the horizon, 
the chain stores, to whom the jobbers 





Garment 
Workers Union, 3 West 16th Street, New York 


Building of International Ladies’ 
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were catering. The chain stores have 
learned from the jobbers that you 
don’t need factories to produce gar- 
ments and they came to the conclu- 
sion that they can get along without 
the jobbers entirely. Some of them 
began to send their material to be 
made up into garments into the very 
same submanufacturing shops which 
were working for the jobbers. In 
other words, I found the conditions 
in the industry unwholesome for the 
inside manufacturers, for the jobbers, 
and for the submanufacturers and 
surely intolerable for the workers. 

When, therefore, as a result of our 
campaign, the International began to 
look like a union again and the time 
of the expiration of the agreements 
in the industry was approaching, we 
entered into negotiations with the 
employers with a program designed, 
primarily to stabilize the industry. 
We realized that the work of stabi- 
lizing the industry is not the job of 
the union alone. True, chaos in the 
industry, demoralization, affects the 
workers the most, but it also affects 
the manufacturers, the jobbers and 
the submanufacturers. 

Our suggestion to all three groups 
of employers was a joint responsibil- 
ity for the conditions in the industry, 
a joint control of the industry, a joint 
effort to stabilize the industry. How? 
By making each party to the agree- 
ment the only controlling factor in 
each respective field. The association 
of submanufacturers is to be the only 
group in its field and the employers 
to deal with no other submanufac- 
turers. The association of jobbers is 
to be recognized as the group of 
jobbers to which preference is to be 
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given by the submanufacturers. The 
association of inside manufacturers is 
to be recognized as the controlling 
factor of inside manufacturing. And 
the union is to be given every oppor- 
tunity to control and guard the con- 
ditions of all the workers in all the 
shops. 

The associations of employers ac- 
cepted our proposition. They real- 
ized the necessity of a strong union 
for the purpose of eliminating the de- 
moralization of the industry just as 
we realize that only strong and re- 
sponsible associations of employers 
can be of assistance to us in stabiliz- 
ing the industry. At our suggestion 
it was also agreed that a permanent 
joint commission be organized, of 
representatives of all parties to the 
agreement, for the purpose of joint 
control of the conditions in the indus- 
try. More than that, in view of the 
entry into the market of chain stores, 
mail order houses, group buyers, etc., 
this commission jointly as well as the 
union individually, will endeavor to 
enlist the cooperation of the reputable 
retailers in the effort to eliminate sub- 
standard shops which are detrimen- 
tal to the industry. And we went a 
step further. We suggested, and it 
was agreed to, that the public be 
represented on the joint commission. 
We thought and think that the pub- 
lic is entitled to know under what 
conditions garments are made so that 
it may discriminate against sweat- 
shop product. 

The Commission as now estab- 
lished with representatives of the 
public at the head of it, is a very im- 
portant institution. It can, and I am 
certain it will, be very instrumental 
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in the needed stabilization of the in- 
dustry. According to the agreement, 
it is : 
“charged with the duty of analyzing 
and investigating the many problems 
affecting this industry, including the 
problem of production, and the abate- 
ment of the production of garments 
under substandard or sweat-shop con- 
ditions in the industry. From time 
to time it shall make public its find- 
ings and recommendations regarding 
all matters engaging its attention. It 
shall, in addition, make such statis- 
tical and fact-finding investigations as 
may seem desirable from time to time 
and build up a body of information 
about the industry, which will enable 
problems of unemployment, produc- 
tivity and wages to be dealt with in- 
telligently. The Commission shall 
adopt rules of procedure and shall 
meet at regular stated intervals. It 
shall have authority to employ ac- 
countants, investigators, statisticians 
and other employees.” 


As I said before, we entered into 
negotiations with the employers with 
a program designed primarily to stabi- 
lize the industry. We did not look 
for new gains and did not want a 
paper agreement containing the best 
provisions on earth. The best agree- 
ment, if unworkable and not enforced, 
is not worth anything. We aimed to 
get an industry in which the workers 
could earn a living, decent and whole- 
some working conditions, and a strong 
union to protect the interests of our 
members. Of course, we did not neg- 
lect to improve the old agreement 
wherever necessary and possible. For 
a long time, for instance, the repre- 
sentative of the union was not al- 
lowed to enter into the shops of the 
inside manufacturers, but our new 
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agreement provides for a “right to 
have its representatives visit the shops 
of the Industrial Council once in every 
season for the purpose of examining 
the union standing of the work- 
ers . 

One of the most important im- 
provements is the modification of the 
so-called “‘reorganization rights” of 
the employers. “Reorganization 
rights’”’ is merely another name for 
the right to discharge. According to 
the old agreement the employers had 
the right to make three reorganiza- 
tions of ten percent each in the course 
of two years. Our new agreement 
provides for only two reorganiza- 
tions in the course of four years. 
Furthermore, according to the old 
agreement each reorganization was 
spread through an entire month 
whereas in our new agreement each 
of the reorganizations is to take place 
within one week only. Provision is 
made for the protection of the wages 
of the workers where reorganization 
takes place and that no discharge is 
made because of a worker’s “per- 
formance of his duties in behalf of 
the union or of the workers in the 
shop.” 

We also provide in the agreement 
for a consideration of an increase in 
the wage scales in the course of a 
year, for the reestablishment of the 
label and the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund, which were destroyed dur- 
ing the régime of the communists, 
etc. But I consider the means and 
instruments afforded by the agree- 
ment, for establishing order in the 
industry, for controlling working 
conditions of the utmost importance. 

In framing the agreement we were 
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greatly assisted by Lieut.-Gov. Her- 
bert H. Lehman, who like Gov. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, took a deep 
interest in the strike and in the set- 
tlement of it. Colonel Lehman and 
President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor par- 
ticipated in our conferences with the 
employers and assisted us with their 
counsel and influence. 

I do not want anybody, however, to 
be under the illusion that this pro- 
gram was embodied into the agree- 
ment without a struggle. True, the 
employers were sympathetic to it but 
they were in doubt as to the ability 
of the union to carry it out, to en- 
force it. It required a general strike 
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of the 30,000 cloakmakers of New 
York to convince the employers that 
we are alive again. The workers 
responded splendidly. Their interest 
was aroused by our systematic agita- 
tion, and their enthusiasm by the call 
to strike. It was a short strike, two 
weeks only, but it was productive of 
results. The agreement placed us 
on the road to order in the industry 
and we reestablished the union in the 
cloak and suit industry of New York. 

Now we are preparing for the 
performance of a similar operation 
in the dress industry of New York, 
which needs it probably more than 
the cloak and suit industry. 

After that—to other markets! 


A MILL VILLAGE 


If we had time—where couldn’t we go— 

A trip to the Tropics—or land of snow? 

If we had time—there are scores of books 

We could read on the hedges—the rocky nooks. 
If we had time—we could get some relief 
From incessant toil—and to be brief— 

Away from this grind—continuous spell— 
From early morn to the clang of the bell. 

To this life so drear—we have been led— 

It’s working and eating and then to bed. 

Is there no flying for the spirit to soar— 

On freedom’s wings—an unbounded shore? 

This county was combed for women and men 
From mountains—the glades—the sylvan glen— 
To work in the clatter—of shuttles and looms, 
In the steam and the vapor of factory rooms— 
Twelve hours a day, and twelve a week— 


What life! 


What horror! 


What miseries reek! 


Mills—so gregarious—the children all toil— 
Precluded from sunshine they got on the soil. 
The mills own their workers—both body and soul— 
The company store—the town as a whole— 


Prisoners benighted! 


They are caught in a net 


To gather for mills—the money they get. 


MICHAEL BLIss. 











THE STRUGGLE FOR THE REVIVAL OF 
OUR UNION 


Davip DuBINsSKY 


Acting President, International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 


I. 


HE five years from 1924 to 

1929 will for many years re- 

main the crucial period in the 
life of our union. In these five 
years our achievements have been 
lost. The working conditions which 
we obtained at the price of a quarter 
of a century of struggles, sacrifices 
and hardships were nullified. Our 
membership dwindled down to less 
than half, and what is more, the 
morale of the members and the spirit 
even among some of the leadership 
reached the lowest ebb in our history. 

What was the cause of it all? An 
internal fight for the control of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union. An inevitable war, a war 
declared and waged by Communist 
Russia, by the Communist Interna- 
tionale against our union. At times, 
in those five years, our union was an 
actual battlefield between the Com- 
munist Party, its cajoled intellectuals 
and hired “warriors” and the loyal 
members of our union. At meetings 
and in the press, in the shops, and 
even on the streets, where many of 
our members paid with their blood 
for the true'principles of unionism, 
the battle was fought. 

Why did the communists single 
out our union of all others. It 
would appear that since they are the 
only progressives in the world, since 
they professed to a desire to make 
the labor movement of America more 


progressive, they should have applied 
their promises, energy, money and 
“connections” to other, known as con- 
servative, unions and not to ours, 
which has always been known as a 
progressive and even radical organ- 
ization. But there was a reason; 
there were several reasons. First, 
many of our members are either im- 
migrants from Russia or of Russian 
descent; second, the conditions in the 
trade had been very bad for several 
years, many of our workers were un- 
employed, dissatisfied and therefore 
ready to listen to anybody, especially 
if he made liberal promises; third, as 
a progressive and democratic organ- 
ization we admit into our midst any 
worker, irrespective of race, color, 
creed or political opinion, which 
means that we had let them in. Our 
organization was supposed to have 
been the entering wedge into the 
American Federation of Labor. It 
must be remembered that at that time 
the orders of the Third Interna- 
tionale were not to build dual com- 
munist unions, but to enter the legiti- 
mate unions, bore from within and 
capture them. 

Fortunately, the loyalty and devo- 
tion of the thousands of our mem- 
bers made it possible for us to with- 
stand the onslaught. And now, at 
the conclusion of our successful strike 
of 1929, we are back again in the first 
ranks of the American labor move- 
ment. 
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In 1924 our General Executive 
Board, after an examination of the 
jobbing-submanufacturing system in 
the industry and the evils accompany- 
ing it, if unchecked, drew up a pro- 
gram for the stabilization of the in- 
dustry. This program in the form 
of demands was approved in May of 
the same year by the convention of 
our International in Boston. The 
demands were: limitation of sub- 
manufacturers, which would make the 
jobbers responsible for labor stand- 
ards; a guaranteed period of employ- 
ment of 32 weeks a year; an unem- 
ployment insurance fund; an increase 
of wages; a shorter work week, etc. 

After several months of negotia- 
tion it appeared that the employers 
were not ready to accept the union 
program, and the union began 
preparations for a general strike. 
Finances were mobilized and one 
form of mobilization was an increase 
in the weekly membership dues from 
35 to 50 cents. In addition to 
mobilizing the union forces, we 
started a publicity campaign so as to 
place our case before the general pub- 
lic through the press. 

At this time Governor Alfred E. 
Smith, of New York, intervened and 
suggested that the employers and the 
union submit their difficulties to a 
commission to be appointed by him 
which would ascertain the facts in the 
dispute and make recommendations. 
The commission was not to be a board 
of arbitration; its recommendations 
were to serve only as a basis for nego- 
tiating an agreement. The union, 
confident of its case, accepted the 
proposal. 
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The communists saw _ danger. 
They were afraid that a peaceful 
settlement might deprive them of an 
opportunity to “capture” the union 
in accordance with their instructions. 
Their “nuclei,” planted in all the im- 
portant local unions in New York, 
were ordered to attack and they 
attacked. The leaders of the Inter- 
national were “class collaborators,” 
they submitted the workers’ demands 
to the “bourgeoisie,” they ‘‘betrayed” 
the interests of the workers, which 
can be protected only by strikes, etc. 
However, this sounded no better than 
many other phrases and the member- 
ship was not moved by them. But a 
portion of our membership was 
moved when the Communist Board 
of Strategy, the “Joint Action Com- 
mittee,” which was a combination of 
all the communist nuclei within our 
unions, picked the issue of increased 
dues. In all unions there have al- 
ways been groups of members who 
condescend to accept the benefits of 
unionism but dislike the idea of dues 
payment. Ours is no different. The 
communists “‘proved’”’ to them that 
the dues are high anyway.. They 
promised to run the union “cheaper”’ 
and advised the members “not to pay 
dues or taxes to the union bureau- 
crats.” This “revolutionary” slogan 
did touch a responsive chord in many 
of our members. In July, 1925, the 
Communist Joint Action Committee 
called a “protest” meeting at the 
Yankee Stadium which was attended 
by about 25,000 people. True, most 
of them were not members of our 
union, but some of our members 
were impressed with the “strength” 
of the communists and with their: 
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slogans, promises, no dues, all the 
employment in the world, lots of 
money, workers dictate to the bosses, 
look at Russia! 

The messiahs came and our union 
was demoralized. Members stopped 
paying dues, defied the orders of the 
International, made bargains in some 
shops for lower wages and less union 
control in exchange for recognition 
of the communists, and in many other 
ways hampered the work of the In- 
ternational. The International was 
confronted with the dilemma: either 
to permit the complete destruction of 
the union or to make peace with the 
communists. Some of the leaders 
were of the opinion that a communist 
union was better than no union at all, 
while others thought that no union 
was better than a communist union. 
Peace was made with the Communist 
Joint Action Committee. 

As a result of this “peace treaty” 
the communists obtained practically 
complete control of the New York or- 
ganization of our International. In ac- 
cordance with the “peace treaty” the 
International summoned a special con- 
vention at Philadelphia. The conven- 
tion, realizing that the mass of the 
New York members had entrusted 
the communists with the leadership of 
their organization, gave them com- 
plete autonomy in the conduct and 
affairs of the New York union. 

In June, 1926, the Governor's 
Commission submitted its final report 
and recommendations. It granted 
the chief demand of the union for 
limitation of contractors and increases 
of wages and offered a basis for bet- 
ter control of the industry. The In- 
ternational favored the acceptance of 
the report; the communists were 
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opposed to it. They showed poor 
strategy when they ignored the ad- 
vice of the International leaders not 
to be the first to reject the report as 
there were rumors that the jobbers, 
who were opposed to limitation of 
contractors, would reject it. The 
union would have found itself in a 
better position if the responsibility 
for the strike were the jobbers’ and 
not the union’s. The communist 
leaders, however, acting on orders 
from the Communist Party, rejected 
the recommendations of the Com- 
mission. 
Il. 

It has been a law and tradition in 
our union that the question of a gen- 
eral strike, involving sometimes the 
very existence and livelihood of the 
members, should be submitted to a 
referendum vote. The communists, 
who profess democracy a practice dic- 
tatorship, cared nought for a ref- 
erendum and ordered a strike. They 
refused offers on the part of the press 
to be friendly; they rejected Governor 
Smith’s offer to arbitrate; they even 
refused to appoint tried and experi- 
enced leaders of the International to 
responsible places on strike com- 
mittees. 

The strike continued for twenty- 
six weeks. Although originally di- 
rected against the jobbers, the strike 
was conducted against the inside 
manufacturers with whom the union 
had no quarrel. The strike really 
was managed in the political interests 
of the Communist Party and not in 
the interests of the workers. Settle- 
ments were made with shops that 
were supplying the jobbers with mer- 
chandise. Three and a half million 
dollars were spent and three-quarters 
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of a million dollars of employers’ 
securities deposited with the union 
were eaten up by the communist 
“coffee and cake” committees. Many 
workers found themselves in jails 
because they followed the com- 
munists. Hundreds of scab shops 
sprung up during the strike because 
the communist strike committees 
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meetings and were scared into a set- 
tlement with the Industrial Council, 
the association of inside manufactur- 
ers. The settlement involved six to 
seven thousand workers. Sixteen 
thousand workers returned to work 
before, on independent settlements, 
and twelve thousand were still on 
strike at that time. 
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were busy with watching the leaders 
of the International. And a large 
part of the trade was driven out of 
New York to small places. In spite 
of all this, the communist leaders 
wanted to carry on the strike indefi- 
nitely. They noticed, however, that 
their followers were not following 
them, that the masses were dissatis- 
fied, that the “picket committee” 
could not quiet the protests at the 


The settlement with the Industrial 
Council was not as favorable as the 
one suggested by the Governor’s 
Commission and the workers were 
enraged. They realized that they 
were misled by the communist ofh- 
cialdom and stormed the office of the 
International, demanding that the In- 
ternational officers save them from 
their misfortune. The General Ex- 
ecutive Board then assumed the 
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leadership of the balance of the 
strike, negotiated and _ concluded 
agreements with the jobbers’ and con- 
tractors’ associations. It was a vic- 
tory for 16,000 workers, for the con- 
tractors’ association failed to get 
certain concessions granted by the 
communists to the Industrial Council. 

The International then started the 
reorganization of the union. It 
called upon the members who wanted 
a union to register with the Interna- 
tional. Within two months close to 
30,000 workers responded to the call 
and the communists found them- 
selves with very few “patriots of 
Moscow.” They were desperate, 
and in desperation called strikes 
against the International. True, the 
workers paid no attention and the em- 
ployers did not recognize the com- 
munists, but there were enough 
“pickets” on the streets whose job 
was to terrorize the workers. Gang- 
sters were even sent to the homes of 
the workers, but it was too late. The 
members, once they found out the 
true nature of the “idealists,” ignored 
them, and the communists failed 
miserably. 

IV. 

The communists did not stop, they 
could not stop, for that was contrary 
to orders from “the Party.” And 
if they could not recapture the union, 
they started a guerilla war to con- 
tinue demoralization. The condi- 
tions in many of the factories were 
worse than in non-union shops. Some 
employers took advantage of the sit- 
uation and ran their shops to suit 
themselves. The International treas- 
ury was depleted and the union was 
heavily indebted, especially because 
the International decided to assume 
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all the obligations contracted during 
the communist regime of rule or ruin. 
Dues were coming in slowly, too 
slowly, and communist guerillas were 
many and active. 

In May, 1928, President Benjamin 
Schlesinger came back into office. 
His first task was to obtain funds to 
finance the Union program of re- 
habilitation. In the midst of apathy 
and pessimism he succeeded in obtain- 
ing loans from outside sources. But 
the agreements were expiring in the 
summer of 1929, preparations had to 
be made for a possible strike and 
the loans were not sufficient. At 
the recommendation of President 
Schlesinger, the General Executive 
Board then decided to issue bonds, 
which brought in a_ considerable 
amount of money. Our Interna- 
tional began to look like a union 
again. 

The obtaining of funds, however, 
was only part of the task. The 
Union had to be rebuilt and strength- 
ened, the spirit and morale of the 
members revived, and agreements 
had to be negotiated with the em- 
ployers. We started a feverish cam- 
paign of organization. In this cam- 
paign, as well as in our previous fight 
against the communists, we were as- 
sisted by the American Federation of 
Labor, especially by President Green 
and Vice-President Woll, who took 
a personal interest in the revival of 
our union. We were appealing to 
the workers in the shops and at mass 
meetings, through the press and 
through our own literature. And 
the workers did not turn from us. 
The agreements were expiring, we en- 
tered into negotiations with the em- 
ployers, and our members were 
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aroused. They knew that the con- 
ditions must be changed, that they 
were intolerable. They saw in our ac- 
tivity a ray of hope that things would 
be better. They were hoping that 
the negotiations with the employers 
would bring a better living for them. 
And they came back to us; they were 
again true and loyal union men and 
women. Thousands were coming to 
the International offering assistance 
and demanding of the experienced 
leaders and trained strategists of our 
International to regain for them the 
conditions which were lost under 
the rule of the communists. They 
wanted, they were clamoring for a 
union to protect them from the chaos 
and demoralization in the industry, 
in the shops. And our negotiations 
with the employers convinced us that 
they too would prefer to enter into 
a contract with a strong and respon- 
sible union. 

The test came soon. We called a 
meeting at the 71st Regiment Armory 
which, in addition to President 
Schlesinger and others of our Inter- 
national, was addressed by President 
Green and Vice-President Woll, of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
The meeting was called for the pur- 
pose of reporting the progress of our 
negotiations with the employers. 
That meeting was a huge success. For 
the first time in several years the 
workers came in thousands at the 
call of the leaders of the Interna- 
tional. At the same time the com- 
munists called a meeting at the Man- 
hattan Opera House which showed 
their complete collapse. Extensive 


preparations were made prior to the 
strike; tens of thousands of circulars 
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were distributed among our workers; 
our publication was issued weekly in- 
stead of semi-monthly to meet our 
needs. The union also held success- 
ful mass meetings and shop chairmen 
meetings, at which hundreds of our 
members volunteered their services in 
behalf of the union. The daily press 
too was friendly to our cause of lift- 
ing the tens of thousands of workers 
engaged in the industry out of the 
prevailing chaos and to alleviate their 
suffering. We then called our,strike 
on July 2. The workers responded, 
the industry was stopped, and again 
we had the cooperation of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. President 
Green even assigned to us as special 
organizer, Brother Edward F. Mc- 
Grady, one of the Legislative Repre- 
sentatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, whose assistance to 
us in the time of the strike was of 
inestimable value. 

Within two weeks the strike was 
over. The conferences with the 
three employers’ associations for the 
final settlement of the strike were at- 
tended by Lieutenant-Governor Leh- 
man and by President Green, of the 
American Federation of Labor, whose 
counsel and advice was accepted by 
all the participants in these confer- 
ences. And when the strike was set- 
tled, the agreements now in opera- 
tion were signed by all the parties at 
the City Hall and attested to by Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Herbert H. Leh- 
man and Mayor James J. Walker. 

It was the shortest general strike 
in the history of our union. It 
brought back the power of the In- 


ternational. It revived the spirit of 
the workers. The union is now re- 
established. 
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of the International Ladies’ 

Garment Workers Union may 
be presented as follows: At the bot- 
tom there are the local unions, or- 
ganized according to craft or, in some 
cases, according to nationality. These 
local unions are united into joint 
boards wherever there are several 
locals in one city or trade and are also 
united into the International Union 
which is afhliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Such a graphic presentation, how- 
ever, like most graphs would not 
give a complete picture of our union, 
that is, it would show only the frame- 
work of the structure. And even in 
the framework certain sections and 
chambers would be missing. 

As I said before our locals are 
mostly unions of crafts in a certain 
locality. But there are others. Our 
Italian locals include practically all 
the crafts of the trade in which their 
members work. They are organized 
on the basis of nationality or rather 
on the basis of language so as to en- 
able them to conduct their business 
freely, to relieve their members from 
embarrassment and to avoid any ne- 
cessity of translators, interpreters, etc. 
Then there are trade locals, locals 
which include workers of several 
crafts of a trade, such as the White 
Goods Workers Union of New York, 
Local 62, and the Children’s Dress 
and Housedress Makers Union, Lo- 


(oe @ the structure 


cal 91. Also, there are purely in- 
dustrial locals, organizations embrac- 
ing workers of all the trades of the 
garment industry in a certain locality. 
These are usually found in the smaller 
markets, where the number of work- 
ers in each branch of the trade sepa- 
rately is too small to maintain a lo- 
cal. 

According to the constitution of 
the International two or more local 
unions of a trade in the same locality 
are required to form a joint board. 
The joint boards are composed of 
delegates from each of the affiliated 
local unions. They are a combina- 
tion of all the crafts in the trade or 
industry. They are industrial unions 
in so far as they represent the work- 
ers of the entire trade or industry 
although they are based principally 
on the local craft unions comprising 
them. 

All the local unions and joint 
boards are united into the Interna- 
tional Union through the general 
executive board and the general offi- 
cers of the International. The gen- 
eral executive board consists of the 
general president, general  secre- 
tary-treasurer and fifteen vice-presi- 
dents. Because New York is the 
largest and most important indus- 
trial union center in the United States 
and Canada, nine of the vice-presi- 
dents are elected from the member- 
ship residing in New York. The 
president, secretary-treasurer and the 
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vice-presidents are all elected for a 
term of two years by a majority 
vote of the delegates to the biennial 
convention of the International. 

The constitution, rules and regula- 
tions of the International govern the 
activity of the locals and joint boards 
and the relation of local unions and 
joint boards with one another as well 
as with the general executive board. 
However, subject to certain limita- 
tions the locals and joint boards have 
wide powers. Every local has a 
membership committee whose func- 
tion it is to pass upon applicants for 
membership. They have grievance 
committees who hear cases of mem- 
bers who violated the rules of the 
local or trade-union conduct just as 
the joint board has grievance com- 
mittees to hear cases of members who 
violate the working rules and stand- 
ards of the union. These commit- 
tees have a right to impose fines on 
guilty members, suspend them and 
even expel them. Of course, any 
member who is displeased with the 
decision of the grievance committee 
of his local may appeal to the griev- 
ance committee of his joint board, to 
the appeal committee of the general 
executive board and to the supreme 
authority, the convention of the In- 
ternational. 

Every member of the International 
must be a member of a local union. 
The local union provides him with a 
union book. When he pays his dues, 
stamps showing the amount paid are 
pasted in the book. The books and 
stamps as well as other standard 
supplies are supplied by the general 
office of the International. The in- 
come of the local unions from mem- 
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bership dues is usually divided into 
two or three parts. One part is kept 
by the local for its operating expenses, 
another part goes to the joint board, 
where such is in existence, and the 
third to the general office of the In- 
ternational. The International au- 
dits the accounts of the local unions 
as well as of the joint boards. 

In addition to the union book every 
member is supplied with a working 
card which allows him to work in a 
union shop. In the shop the members 
of the union are, in a measure, a 
world in themselves. There are vari- 
ous crafts, members of various local 
unions, but they compose one unit for 
the purpose of selecting from among 
them a shop chairman or chairlady. 
The shop chairman is the representa- 
tive of the joint board in the shop 
and is also the representative of the 
workers in dealings with the em- 
ployer. He carries out instructions 
of the union and his duty is to report 
to the union violations of the agree- 
ment on the part of the employer 
and violations of the union rules on 
the part of the union members. At 
the same time he is the representa- 
tive of the workers in their disputes 
with the employer and it is his duty 
to endeavor to settle such disputes. 

If or after the shop chairman had 
failed to adjust a dispute in a shop, 
it is the duty of the business agent 
to settle it. The business agents are 
representatives of the joint board, 
wherever such a board is in existence. 
Most of the business agents are 
charged with the function of protect- 
ing the interests of all the workers 
of the shops to which they are as- 
signed. He supervises the working 
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conditions in his district, attends to 
shop meetings, and to disputes that 
may arise in the shops. If a business 
agent fails to settle a dispute, he 
calls upon the manager of the joint 
board or the district manager, or the 
department manager. Of course, our 
agreements provide for settlement of 
disputes by an impartial chairman or 
arbitration board whenever the union 
and the employers fail to come to 
an agreement regarding a controversy 
in a factory. 

The business agents as well as the 
managers of the joint boards are 
usually elected by a referendum vote 
of the entire membership of the local 
unions which compose the joint 
board. Any member of the union 
may be a candidate subject, of course, 
to the general provisions of the con- 
stitution of the International. He 
has to appear before a committee of 
examiners, which, if no charges of 
violation of the constitution are made 
against the candidate, places him on 
the ballot. 

The enforcement of union con- 
ditions and the adjustments of dis- 
putes under the agreement are. left 
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almost entirely to the joint boards 
and local unions. However, in re- 
gard to the declaration and conduct 
of general strikes they are limited by 
the constitution of the International. 
A local union in a trade where there 
is no joint board must consult the 
general executive board before de- 
claring a general strike. The sanc- 
tion of the general executive board is 
necessary for any joint board to call 
any general strike in a locality. How- 
ever, local unions and joint boards 
have complete autonomy in the course 
of organization campaigns to call 
strikes against individual employers 
and make settlements of such strikes. 

The general executive board of the 
International is the central author- 
ity in the matter of general strikes 
and negotiations of general agree- 
ments. It determines the general 
policies of the union in accordance 
with the conditions of the industry 
and the requirements of the situation. 
It represents all the organizations 
connected with it and guards the in- 
terests of the entire membership in 
the United States and Canada. 


JEWELED MINIATURE 


An iridescent lizard darted through ' 
The dewy valley of a leaf; 

The humming-bird, electric on the blue, 
Stayed for a time almost as brief. 

A silver cobweb ladder glistened up 
A jade stem to the blush of clover; 

A dewdrop slid into a flower-cup 


And it ran over. 


GLENN Warp Dressacnu. 











EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


FANNIA M. CoHN 


Executive Secretary, Educational 


Department, 


International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 


ORKERS have ever real- 

ized that there are great 

social forces in progress 
now that tend to effect important 
economic and social change, and the 
question has arisen in the minds of 
many, is the worker destined to di- 
rect these social forces, and is he in- 
tellectually and spiritually equipped 
for this historic mission? The an- 
swer to this is the movement for 
workers education within the trade 
unions of our country. 

Many realize that the object of 
our educational system at present is 
to adjust the individual to the en- 
vironment with a view to perpetuat- 
ing our social conditions. But the 
object of workers education is rather 
to adjust the environment to the 
needs of modern life. 

The aim of the workers education 
movement is to encourage the worker 
to work for a more just social organi- 
zation beginning with the manifold 
activities within his own trade union, 
in the economic, cooperative, politi- 
cal, research and educational fields. 
‘Thus the labor movement will be 
-sure to develop the necessary leader- 
-ship from within its own midst. 

To understand the present status 
-of our union and of our members, it 
is important to look into their early 
‘lives. Most of our members came 
from the Old World seeking some- 
thing new. They were full of hope 
.and expectation. 


Such an attitude is characteristic of 
pioneers who have suffered much. 
Indeed the early life of our members 
in this country was to a degree com- 
parable to the lives of the earlier 
pioneers in this country. Like those 
earlier pioneers, they spent their first 
energies in building up an economic 
life. Only after the foundations of 
communities were laid did the earlier 
pioneers begin to think of building 
churches and schools. Likewise, the 
pioneers of our union had first to lay 
the foundation of their economic life 
in their unions. With this strong 
weapon they effected the elimination 
of the sweat shops and reduction in 
the number of hours of work and 
finally the rearing of intellectual in- 
stitutions. In our union, this stage 
has taken form in the organization 
of our educational activities. 

The constant decrease in the work 
day, which our union won, resulted 
in the inauguration of educational 
and social activities. We believed 
that the worker’s classroom should 
be his clearing house, where he could 
bring his problems for discussion and 
exchange views. 

A major purpose of the educa- 
tional activities of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 
was to provide the labor movement 
with well informed, clear thinking 
men and women. We believed at 
that time as we do now, that educa- 
tion is necessary in order to preserve 
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the constructive plans of the union 
itself, by informing the workers not 
only about the affairs of their own 
organization, but in regard to society 
as a whole. 

We have always emphasized that 
the trade union is practically the 
worker’s school. It is there that he 
assumes a great many functions, those 
of the voter, the legislator, the judge 
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create true social and spiritual values 
and may train them for active and 
successful participation in the labor 
movement. 

With this conception of education, 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union set out to organize 
its educational activities. The ques- 
tion, “what kind of education is best 
for our members?” therefore pre- 


A CLASS IN “HISTORY OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT” 


and the administrator. He learns 
to take responsibility and thus de- 
velops his character and personality. 
He learns also how to defend his 
position before the employer, the 
public and his own fellow worker. 
To make this knowledge more effec- 
tive, our Educational Department has 
planned its program so as to give our 
members the facts of the social 
sciences which may serve as a basis 
for sound conclusions, may help 


sented itself to us in the form of 
“what kind of education does the la- 
bor movement need?” 

We believed that an educational 
program for our members should be 
based on their daily experiences 
around the industry in which they 
are engaged and the union of which 
they are members. Therefore, we 
discussed in our classes the facts of 
production and distribution in the 
women garment industry, in all stages 
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from cotton growing to the textile 
mills. Then came an analysis of the 
manufactured product in our shops 
and our factories. We planned, 
however, to extend our studies to 
other industries. 

We also discussed the labor situa- 
tion today and various methods by 
which Labor seeks to participate in 
the management of industry, not only 
in America, but in other countries. 

In the classroom our members 
review the most important recent 
books and periodicals on economic 
and labor subjects. 

An attempt is made to acquaint 
our members with the important 
psychological laws which determine 
human conduct and particularly affect- 
ing the social, economic and political 
activities of the workers, as well as 
the laws governing human groups and 
the development and interrelation of 
social institutions. Our students 
make an analysis of the scientific, so- 
cial, cultural, political, industrial, 
climatic and racial forces which pro- 
duce modern civilization. The ideals 
of great poets, dramatists, and novel- 
ists are presented to them. 

All in all, there is a definite at- 
tempt to give to our members a well- 
rounded view of the place of the 
worker in his environment. 

At the same time we feel that the 
artistic side of labor education should 
not be neglected. It is our aim to 
cultivate in our members an appre- 
ciation of beauty and art which tends 
so much to increase the enjoyment of 
life, and, at the same time, to awaken 
the will to despise the dirty tene- 
ments, oppose unsanitary conditions 
in their shops and abolish slums. A 
practical demonstration of what 
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workers can achieve for health, is our 
Union Health Center, and for beauty 
and comfort is our Unity House, of 
which more later. It is not the in- 
tention of our organization to limit 
its activities to our own problems. 
Our educational program reaches out 
much farther. Our members believe 
that human minds and human en- 
deavor cannot be held back by nar- 
row dogma. It is their desire that 
their grasp be many-sided so as to 
develop broad-minded men and 
women with vision and foresight. 
They believe that education in their 
own institutions should promote the 
interest and welfare of the labor 
movement. 

For twelve years the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union has 
conducted educational activities. It 
has spent many thousands of dollars. 
A number of earnest, faithful and 
far-seeing men and women have de- 
voted much time and energy to this 
task. What has been achieved? 

First of all, thousands of workers 
have attended our classes, lectures, 
discussions and other activities. In 
this they learned a great deal about 
methods connected with their indus- 
try, their organization and the labor 
movement. They learned some of 
the economic laws underlying the 
development of the present form of 
society. They learned some of the 
fundamental psychological laws which 
govern the relations between human 
beings. They were inspired by lit- 
erature, which deals with lives, hopes. 
and sorrows of other men and women. 

But chief of all, they became ac- 
quainted with the story of the strug- 
gle of the workers. They heard how 
other workers, members of other 
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races, speaking other languages, also 
struggled for many years; how they 
attempted to get more joy and happi- 
ness out of their miserable existence; 
how their attempts to unite for com- 
mon interest were met with persecu- 
tion and oppression from the ruling 
classes ; and how, in spite of it all, they 
too succeeded finally in winning the 
improved conditions which prevail to- 
day, and in raising society to a higher 
level. They learned how through 
the devotion, loyalty and endless ef- 
fort of other workers, they are in a 
position today to enjoy some of the 
beauties and comforts of life. They 
learned how unity and solidarity 
helped their fellow-workers to 
achieve all this. They became sources 
of information to others who could 
not, for one reason or another, take 
advantage of the educational oppor- 
tunities offered by our International. 

It is through the effort of our Edu- 
cational Department that many 
thousands of our foreign-born mem- 
bers learned the language of their 
adopted country and its history. We 
believe that a knowledge of the lan- 
guage and history of the country in 
which the workers make their home 
is most essential to their cultural, as 
well as to their economic advance- 
ment. We aimed to make the mem- 
bership conscious of their union’s re- 
sponsibility for their industry. This 
helps to bridge the gap between the 
officers and their constituency. 

It has always been our policy to 
break down artificial barrier be- 
tween education and life. In our dis- 
cussion rooms, we wanted our mem- 
bers to feel that their union life is 
a vital part of their education, and 
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their educational life, a vital part of 
their union. 

We encourage the worker to carry 
to his shop and to the business meet- 
ing of the union the reflection and 
added grasp of facts, because we 
know that trade-union policy is not 
to be formed only in the Executive 
Council of the International. The 
living policy is formed in the daily 
routine of the shops, in the meetings 
of locals and shop chairmen, and in 
the union study groups. 

Through our educational activities, 
we succeeded in bringing closer to the 
labor movement, scholars, econo- 
mists, historians and great educators 
of liberal thought. The contact be- 
tween the men of theory and the men 
of action, had a salutary effect. This 
is reflected in the greater volume of 
research that is being carried on by 
trade unions as well as by groups 
friendly toward the labor movement, 
in the labor press, and also in con- 
vention proceedings. It is also re- 
flected in a better understanding of 
the labor movement by theorists. 

We are also conscious of our re- 
sponsibility as a pioneer in the field 
of workers education. We were not 
satisfied to confine our educational ac- 
tivities to our membership only. Our 
task, therefore, was to arouse the in- 
terest of the labor movement in 
workers education, by placing at its 
disposal our experience and enthu- 
siasm, that comes from an unfalter- 
ing faith in a cause. With this in 
view, we actively participated in the 
calling of the first conference for 
workers education on April 2, 1921, 
held in New York City, which estab- 
lished the Workers Education Bu- 


reau of America. 
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We were among those who as- 
sisted in the establishment and de- 
velopment of summer schools and in- 
stitutes and week-end educational con- 
ferences. We also participated in the 
International Conference on Work- 
ers Education, held in Belgium and 
in England. We helped to establish 
and we support financially and 
morally Pioneer Youth of Amer- 
ica, a recreational organization, and 
Manumit, an experimental school, 
both for workers’ children. 

We published outlines of our 
courses and other pamphlets. In this 
manner we placed before the labor 
movement the experience we accumu- 
lated after many years of effort. 
With it went the enthusiasm, idealism 
and faith of our members that in 
knowledge there is power. Through 
our educational activities, we came 
closer in touch with the labor move- 
ment the world over. Representa- 
tives of the labor movement of many 
countries who came over to this con- 
tinent visit our educational depart- 
ment and speak before our members. 
We continued our relations with them 
by exchanging literature, which tends 
to bring a better understanding of 
each other’s problems. 

We emphasized that labor leader- 
ship is becoming a specialized pro- 
fession. The sooner we will realize 
this, the better it will be. Our pio- 
neers are disappearing. The pro- 
spective leader then will prepare for 
it. Here is where workers education 
will be most helpful. The member- 


ship must be informed enough to 
know when to support the policies of 
the leaders and when to criticize 
them. 

The business world after fifty years 
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of experimentation recognized the 
importance of well-informed, edu- 
cated and trained leadership. For 
this purpose they have established 
and endowed business schools. It is 
encouraging that the labor move- 
ment, too, begins to appreciate the 
importance of labor colleges. 

Our educational activities are car- 
ried into the strike hall, where our 
department organizes discussions on 
topics of interest to the strikers, and 
entertainments, such as informative 
movies and musical programs, which 
contribute to the strikers’ good 
humor. 

Our Educational Department pre- 
pares lists of books for our members 
and their families and we assist them 
in selecting books and in purchasing 
them at reduced costs. The impor- 
tance that our Educational Depart- 
ment assumes is best demonstrated by 
the fact that many of our members 
come there to consult on the educa- 
tion of their children. 

The wives of our members, too, 
have gained by our educational ac- 
tivities, because our International has 
always appreciated the tremendous 
importance of women in the worker's 
family—the wife and mother who can 
influence the children to appreciate 
the ideals of the organized labor 
movement and encourage her hus- 
band in his union activities. Her 
understanding of our movement is 
then most essential. Our Educational 
Department, therefore, arranges dis- 
cussions and lectures of interest to 
them and helps in the arrangements 
of programs for women’s auxiliaries 
to trade unions, and has been also 
preparing special articles for them. 

We give much attention to the ar- 
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A VIEW OF THE MAIN LODGE, UNITY HOUSE 


International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, Forest Park, Pa. 


rangements of sociables. We are ex- 
ceedingly pleased with the success 
achieved. These entertainments con- 
sist of musical programs, group 
singing, sometimes refreshments, and 
have served an excellent purpose in 
bringing the various groups in our 
union into closer contact. 

These sociables have been attended 
by thousands of our members and 
their families. We believe that noth- 
ing helps more to develop the spirit 
of sociability, of comradeship, and 
good will, than sociables, dramatics, 
pageants and group singing. Workers 
who sing, play and dance together 
will fight together for common cause. 

Knowing the value of combining 
rest and recreation with education in 
country surroundings, our Interna- 
tional assisted our Dressmakers’ 
Union in New York City to acquire 
at great cost our ideal Unity House. 
Later, at the suggestion of the Dress- 


makers’ Local, its ownership and 
management was transferred to our 
International. 

Our Unity House is built in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, in a dense 
forest, in Forest Park, Pennsylvania. 

The sunlit cottages are spread over 
a 750-acre estate, once owned by the 
leisure class in possession of every- 
thing that wealth can offer. This is 
now owned by the Garment Workers 
and operated on a non-profit basis 
where the comfort of our guests is 
the only incentive to effort. 

The conveniences of our Unity 
House, that can accommodate 700 
people, are extended to men and 
women of other unions as well as to 
friends, who are imbued with our 
dreams of a beautiful world. 

Unity House contains both the 
luxurious hotel and the delightful 
camp life. A steam heating plant 
has been installed for the comfort of 
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our fall and winter guests. A mile 
and half lake, with its stimulating 
pool and with its new spacious social 
hall overlooking it, offers a most won- 
derful view and lures the many boats 
and canoes to its pavilions. 

There are tennis courts, baseball 
and basketball fields, bowling alleys 
and other means of physical exercise. 
There are also dramatics, costume 
parties, concerts given by prominent 
artists in our open Greek Theater in 
the Pine Grove. All these activities 
are under the direction of a com- 
petent staff of directors. 

Our Educational Department con- 
ducts for the guests, lectures and dis- 
cussions on social, economic, labor 
and literary topics of the day. 

The Unity House library contains 
hundreds of books and stacks of 
magazines on social, economic, labor 
and literary subjects. Our librarian 
is there to assist. 

During the twelve years that our 
International has owned Unity 
House, the estate has been continually 
improved and beautified. We have 
proved that the workers can, through 
their trade unions, efficiently manage 
their own affairs. This is important 
because the workers do not suffer so 
much from lack of ability as from 
lack of confidence in their own col- 
lective ability. 

Members of twenty-one interna- 
tional unions enjoyed their vacation in 
Unity House. The privilege of lower 
rates has been extended to them. 
Lately, the adult children of our 
members have been attracted to Unity 
House. Few of them knew of the 
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labor movement before their vaca- 
tion in Unity House. Here they 
came closer in touch with our union 
in particular and with the labor move- 
ment in general. The result of it 
was that they began more and more 
to appreciate the achievements of our 
International Union, to which their 
parents belong, and its efforts to con- 
tribute to their well-being. They, 
too, were imbued with Unity House 
spirit that is so cherished by all. 

Unity House extended its hospital- 
ity to women’s auxiliaries for their 
educational conference. 

In the success of Unity House has 
been realized our dream in providing 
a place where our members can spend 
a vacation and enjoy many of the con- 
veniencies that art and science offer, 
at a minimum cost. 

Our members begin to appreciate 
the gains they can derive from collec- 
tive effort on a cooperative basis. On 
the whole it has been a great satis- 
faction for our members to know that 
our International Union, while con- 
stantly fighting the battle for the im- 
provement of their economic condi- 
tions, did not neglect their spiritual, 
mental, intellectual as well as physi- 
cal developments. Therefore, our 
members happily contributed morally, 
spiritually and financially to the ac- 
tivities of our Educational Depart- 
ment. This may explain why dur- 


ing the most trying period in the his- 
tory of our organization, when many 
activities of our union were destroyed 
by the communist onslaught, our Edu- 
cational Department survived. 























HOW OUR UNIONS WERE BUILT 


A. ROSENBERG 


Ex-President of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 


Before Unions 


ISERABLE as the conditions 
M of the workers in the cloak 

trade were in the eighties, it 
was only by chance that the sweat- 
shop slaves discovered that there was 
a way by which they could improve 
their hard lot. , 

This was in 1884. The Irish 
longshoremen, who were employed at 
loading and unloading the big ocean 
liners, went on strike. The agents of 
the steamship companies thereupon 
descended upon Hester and Essex 
Streets, in the lower East Side of New 
York, in search of strike breakers, 
offering forty cents an hour and steady 
work. Our fellows knew nothing 
about the strike, as there were no Yid- 
dish newspapers in those days, and 
none of us could read English, and so 
they eagerly accepted the offer. 

Men’s tailors and cloakmakers now 
left their shops and went to work as 
longshoremen. The first few days 
none of us suspected what was really 
going on. Every morning all the 
Jewish strike breakers were assem- 
bled, placed aboard a ship, and dis- 
tributed among the various docks 
along the waterfront. 

Presently the strikers managed to 
catch some of the Jewish scabs and 
gave them such a drubbing that they 
had to be taken to the hospital. From 
that time on we began to understand 
the meaning of a strike. The great 


majority of the strike breakers quit 
at once. 
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This incident caused many of us 
to realize that if workers stick to- 
gether they can demand more money 
for their labor and get it, too. And 
so our cloakmakers began to dream 
of a strike and waited for a miracle 
that would make it possible for them, 
too, to strike. And such a miracle 
happened in the spring of 1885. 

As stated above, most of us worked 
for outside contractors who had 
nearly all of them been tailors in the 
old country. Accordingly, they fol- 
lowed the Old World tradition that 
permitted a master to hit his em- 
ployees. One day a cloakmaker fell 
out with his employer, whereupon the 
latter slapped him in the face. This 
was something that even the enslaved 
cloakmakers could not brook, and as 
a protest against the outrageous be- 
havior of the contractor, all the 
workers of the shop went on strike. 

After striking for a couple of 
hours, the workers assembled at 165 
East Broadway, where there were 
meeting halls then, in order to con- 
sider what to do next. After many 
hours of heated discussion, some one 
proposed that the workers of all con- 
tracting shops be called out on strike. 
The proposal met with everybody's 
approval. The workers present were 
divided into committees which got all 
the contracting shop workers to quit. 

From three to five thousand work- 
ers joined in the strike. Having no 
leaders, the workers chose from their 
own ranks an operator, one Korn- 
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berg, and two pressers, Gutman and 
Fliegler, to direct the strike. These 
three workers were able to write a 
little English or German. 

At that time there existed in New 
York a group of Russian students, 
exiles from Russia. As soon as they 
heard of our strike, they came to the 
strikers and began to urge them to 
demand that the contracting system 
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ers, and at once the strikers began to 
enroll as members of the union. 

Now that we had a union, the 
strike began in real earnest. There 
were no scabs in those days, and so, 
after a strike of three weeks, the 
manufacturers acceded to the demand 
that all of our workers be taken into 
the inside shops. 

There was great rejoicing in our 
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AN OLD TIME SWEATSHOP 


be abolished and that the manufac- 
turers employ all the workers in the 
inside shops. This suggestion made 
a great hit with the strikers and they 
took it with great zeal and enthu- 
siasm. 

One of the students, Abraham 
Cahan (now editor-in-chief of the 
Yiddish daily “Forward’’), proposed 
that we form a union of cloakmak- 





camp, and it was decided to hold a 
parade in which each of the march- 
ers was to carry a broom, signifying 
that the sweating system had been 
swept away. The New York papers 
devoted a great deal of space to this 
strange parade. 

The day following the parade, 
when our workers arrived at the in- 
side shops, a fresh strike broke out. 
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The sample makers, who were Ameri- 
can girls, refused to work side by side 
with immigrant Jews. The manu- 
facturers were highly elated over this 
and told the “victorious” workers to 
go back to their meeting halls. There 
was a great uproar, and the workers, 
who were in dire need on account of 
their long strike, did not know what 
to do. To make matters worse, the 
eight-day feast of Passover was at 
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cloakmakers’ union been born than it 
died. 


The Knights of Labor 


It was not long before the cloak- 
makers were again in a warlike mood. 
At that time there existed a power- 
ful labor organization called the 
Knights of Labor, which occupied 
the same position as that now 
filled by the American Federation 
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MODERN DRESS SHOP 


hand. Accordingly, they decided to 
swallow their pride and go back to 
work for the contractors. 

To keep up the union was now out 
of the question.. Nobody attended 
the meetings any more, and a couple 
of weeks later the union was dis- 
banded. The little money in the 
union’s treasury was divided up 
among a handful of members. Thus 
ended the first cloak strike in New 
York, and no sooner had the first 


of Labor. The A. F. of L. was 
then still small and_ insignificant. 

The Knights of Labor carried on 
vigorous and extensive propaganda 
among the American workers. Big 
strikes took place in various trades, 
outstanding among them being the 
strike of street car men in New York. 

The cloakmakers witnessed these 
conflicts, and the stirring events of 
those days infused a militant spirit 
into the Jewish workers, too, and that 
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year, at the height of the fall season, 
there broke out another cloak strike. 
No one knew who had called the 
strike. It was rumored then that the 
contractors themselves had instigated 
the strike in order to exact higher 
prices from the warehouses. 

Be that as it may, the workers 
quit. When the cloakmakers were 
already on strike, steps were taken to 
organize them into a union. 

The Knights of Labor assisted 
very energetically in the organization 
of our union and we became a local 
of the Knights of Labor. The mys- 
tical rites and ceremonies which at- 
tended upon our installation as mem- 
bers of the Knights of Labor made 
a tremendous impression upon us, 
and we felt like real union men who 
had some one to look after their in- 
terests. 

But there was a fly in the ointment. 
In the Knights of Labor the individ- 
ual locals had no power to run their 
own affairs during a strike, every- 
thing being managed by a district 
committee representing all the unions 
in the city—the shoe workers, the 
iron workers, the bricklayers, the 
coppersmiths, the teamsters, etc. 
Accordingly, in the negotiations for 
a settlement of our strike, we were 
represented by such a committee, 
whose members were wholly unac- 
quainted with the conditions of our 
trade, did not understand our prob- 
lems, and were unfamiliar with the 
character of the contractors we were 
working for. 

A few days later the District Mas- 
ter Workman and a couple of depu- 
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ties came to us and declared that we 
must go back to the shops as the em- 
ployers had granted us an increase of 
a few cents. 

But no sooner had our men re- 
turned to the shops than they forgot 
the solemn oath they had taken to re- 
main loyal to the Knights of Labor. 
They ceased to attend meetings, and 
the union died. After that no at- 
tempt was made to organize a union 
in the cloak trade until the beginning 
of 1888. Before that year, to be 
sure, there were occasional strikes 
against individual contractors, but 
they were of no importance because 
they did not possess a general char- 
acter. 

In the beginning of 1888 the ranks 
of the cloakmakers included a num- 
ber of young men who were intellec- 
tually far above the average tailor, 
such as Abraham Cahan, Morris 
Hillquit, etc. These men together 
with a couple of others now set to 
work to organize a cloakmakers’ 
union. The plan was first to form a 
union and then, if necessary, to call 
a strike. At first it seemed that this 
union was going to live. The union 
already numbered several hundred 
dues-paying members. But the 
stronger the union grew in numbers, 
the harder it was to restrain the mem- 
bers, who kept on clamoring for an 
immediate strike. They had no pa- 
tience to wait for an opportune 
moment, and little by little they began 
to leave the union. The small num- 
ber of intelligent members were un- 
able by themselves to keep it up, and 
after six months of hard work the 
union had to disband. 
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The First Real Cloakmakers’ Union 


It was in December, 1889. The 
inside manufacturers began at this 
time to produce a better line of gar- 
ment. As a result they were no 
longer able to employ girls to make 
their samples in the better line of 
dresses and mantles. So they began 
to employ regular tailors for this 
work and the girls gradually disap- 
peared from the shops. The men 
who were employed in the inside 
shops were organized in what was 
known as the “Mantle Makers’ So- 
ciety.” The latter was a benevolent 
society rather than a union, its object 
being mutual aid in time of distress. 
But as the fall season that year was 
a very trying one, it occurred to the 
members of the society that it might 
not be a bad idea to turn their or- 
ganization into a union, one that 
would be able to bring about better 
conditions of work in the shops. 

A committee of inside tailors em- 
ployed by the cloak firm A. Fried- 
lander and Company came to the 
United Hebrew Trades with the re- 
quest that that body help to organize 
a cloakmakers’ union. The United 
Hebrew Trades granted the request 
and forthwith appointed a committee 
of three, consisting of M. Schach, 
B. Weinstein, Secretary of the United 
Hebrew Trades, and Joseph Baron- 
dess, who at that time was a knee- 
pants operator. 

Barondess began to explain to the 
workers the significance of a union, 
and what they might expect to achieve 
once they were organized. This kind 
of propaganda made a tremendous 
stir among the cloakmakers and they 
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began to idolize Barondess as a new 
Moses, come to deliver the cloak- 
makers from their bondage and lead 
them into Canaan. And so they 
rushed to join the union by the hun- 
dreds and the thousands. 

There ensued a series of individ- 
ual shop walkouts. The bosses, 
thinking that this union would share 
the fate of its predecessors, did not 
offer much resistance and granted all 
the demands of the workers. 

The strike fever also seized the 
workers of Meyer Jonasson, then the 
largest cloak manufacturer in Amer- 
ica. After the strike had been in 
progress for a couple of days, a car- 
riage drew up in front of the strik- 
ers’ headquarters, which were located 
in a cellar at 92 Hester Street, and 
out stepped old Meyer Jonasson. In 
a long speech in which he did not fail 
to pay compliments to the strikers, he 
granted all their demands, and to 
show how delighted he was with the 
workers, he ordered a treat for them; 
three barrels of beer and generous 
portions of herring and pumper-nickel 
bread. Naturally the workers shout- 
ed themselves hoarse cheering Mr. 
Jonasson. 

The news of this occurrence spread 
with lightning-like rapidity to all the 
cloak shops of New York. Baron- 
dess was at once engaged as our 
leader; and enjoying the full con- 
fidence of the masses, he succeeded 
in a short time, by means of several 
mass meetings, to organize nearly 
eight thousand cloakmakers. 

While the cloakmakers were busy 
building a union, the cutters were not 
asleep, either. Their union, though 
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it had been in existence for some 
years, was small and weak. But at 
this time it began to gain in strength, 
and certain relations were established 
between the cloakmakers’ union and 
that of the cutters, the two agreeing 
to help each other in time of strike. 


The Lockout of 1890 


On May 10 of that year ten of the 
largest cloak manufacturers locked 
out about four thousand workers. 
One of the ten manufacturers had 
had a disagreement with some of his 
tailors and had discharged a number 
of workers. The union naturally de- 
manded that these workers be rein- 
stated. When the firm had refused 
to do so, the union called out on 
strike about 350 men employed by 
that firm. 

The cloakmakers were then in 
alliance with the cutters. Accord- 
ingly the latter gave the firm an ulti- 
matum; if you don’t take back the 
discharged cloakmakers, we too will 
strike. By way of answer to the 
ultimatum the ten manufacturers 
who belonged to the association 
locked out their cutters. Thereupon 
the union called out four thousand of 
its members on strike. This strike 
was the biggest and longest which 
the garment workers had yet waged. 
The strike lasted about fifteen weeks. 
And notwithstanding the fact that 
there was little money in the union’s 
treasury, the enthusiasm of the strik- 
ers was more effective than millions 
of dollars. 

The outside contractors organized 
and closed their shops. They real- 
ized that if the strike was lost, their 
interests would suffer greatly there- 
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by. Hence they joined the workers 
in the strike. 

A strike committee was formed of 
the three organizations involved, to- 
wit: the Cloakmakers’ Union, the 
Cloak and Suit Cutters’ Association, 
and the Consolidated Board, as the 
contractors’ organization was called. 
An agreement was entered into pro- 
viding that no union man might work 
for a non-association contractor. 
The contractors on their part bound 
themselves to employ none but union 
men. The cutters, again, pledged 
themselves not to cut any material 
that non-union cloakmakers were to 


Building of Joint Board Cloak and Dress- 
makers’ Union, 130 East 25th St., Cor. 
Lexington Ave., New York. 
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work upon, and in like manner the 
cloakmakers obligated themselves not 
to work on any goods cut by non- 
union cutters. Each of these three 
organizations gave security that it 
would observe the agreement. This 
triple alliance infused new life and 
hope into the ranks of the strikers. 

Among those who helped us wage 
the strike there was a certain T. H. 
Garside, who claimed to be an 
anarchist, but whom nobody knew. 
Since, however, he was an American 
and a good speaker, whereas our ofh- 
cial leader, Barondess, was a recent 
immigrant, Garside became the as- 
sistant strike leader whenever it was 
necessary to employ English. 

After the strike had been going on 
for fourteen weeks, the manufactur- 
ers realized that the game was getting 
too dangerous, that they would never 
be able to break the strike. They 
began negotiations for a settlement. 
Finally Garside signed an agreement 
with the manufacturers in the absence 
of Barondess. 

As soon as the contents of the 
agreement became known, there were 
protests on all sides against it. The 
day after the signing of the pact there 
was a mass meeting in one of the 
biggest halls in New York. The 
meeting rejected the agreement and 
decided to continue the strike. 

When the manufacturers learned 
of what happened at the meeting, 
they realized that the jig was up. A 
few days later the strike was settled 
on terms that spelled a complete vic- 
tory for the union, and at the end of 
August, 1890, the strikers returned to 
work, marching to the shops like con- 
quering heroes. 
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The Famous Jamaica Affair 


In 1891 there existed two large 
cloak-manufacturing firms, Blumen- 
thal Brothers and Benjamin & Cas- 
pari. These two firms employed 
about eight hundred workers, whom 
the union called out on strike. The 
contractors for these firms tried to 
run their shops with scabs. One of 
the contractors opened a factory in 
the woods near Jamaica, L. I. When 
our committee arrived at the shop to 
remove the workers, a fight ensued 
and in the melee some goods were 
damaged. That evening the contrac- 
tor and a squad of detectives raided 
the hall where the strike committee 
was in session and arrested the entire 
committee as well as Barondess. The 
prisoners were taken to Jamaica and 
put in jail there. At the same time 
Chief Police Inspector Byrnes, a 
notorious union-baiter, issued orders 
to all hall proprietors in New York 
not to rent any halls to the cloak- 
makers for meeting purposes. We 
were not even given a chance to meet 
for the purpose of devising ways and 
means to secure the release of our 
imprisoned brothers on bail. We 
tried to meet in private homes, but 
wherever we came the police were 
already on hand waiting for us. 

Barondess alone was released on 
$10,000 bail. The remaining fifteen 
prisoners remained in jail until their 
trial some four months later, when 
fourteen were acquitted and only one 
was found guilty. 

Through the intercession of the 
Central Labor Union of New York, 
and also of Samuel Gompers, the 
President of the American Federation 
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of Labor, who then had his office at 
14 St. Marks Place, we were finally 
permitted to hold meetings. 

As soon as we met to discuss what 
to do next, we started a movement to 
have the governor pardon the cloak- 
maker who had been sentenced at 
Jamaica to serve five years in the 
penitentiary. 

In this, too, the Central Labor 
Union of New York came to our aid, 
and together with Barondess suc- 
ceeded in securing the tens of thou- 
sands of signatures for a petition to 
the governor to pardon our im- 
prisoned brother. Shortly after- 
wards the latter was pardoned. 

While our union was having trouble 
aplenty on account of the Jamaica 
prisoners, a couple of manufacturers 
raised their heads and had Barondess 
arrested on a charge of having ex- 
torted money from them. And al- 
though the union proved that the 
money had been exacted from them as 
back pay for their workers for time 
lost through a strike, Barondess was 
found guilty and sentenced to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment. The case was 
appealed and he was released on bail. 


The First Opposition Union in the 
Cloak Trade 


During the time the union was busy 
trying to secure the release of its 
leader, there naturally could be no 
talk of safeguarding the interests of 
the workers in the shops. Wages 
began to decline frightfully, and be- 
cause of this thousands of cloakmak- 
ers fell away from the union. But 


when all these troubles were over, we 
began to think seriously of strength- 
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ening the union. The union called 
strikes against several shops in order 
to revive the fighting spirit of the 
cloakmakers and cause them to return 
to the fold. But while these strikes 
were in progress, part of our mem- 
bers seceded and joined the Knights 
of Labor. The Knights of Labor lo- 
cal sought to obtain recognition from 
the manufacturers against whom we 
were striking. As a result, the strikes 
were only partly won. In the end we 
forced the Knights of Labor local 
out of. business, yet were unable to 
bring back the great mass of cloak- 
makers into our union. Barondess’s 
courage and energy were wholly gone; 
his popularity, too, had greatly de- 
clined. There now commenced a 
fight to the finish to oust him from 
the leadership of the union. 

The opposition brought over from 
Chicago a certain Abraham Bisno to 
take the place of Barondess. But as 
soon as Bisno found out what was 
going on he withdrew. 

The Anti-Barondessists now organ- 
ized and met secretly in order to come 
to our meetings well organized and 
to cause disturbances in case they 
should be unable to control the meet- 
ings. 

The union got wind of it and de- 
cided to prefer charges against eigh- 
teen persons who were the ringlead- 
ers of these secret meetings. A 
couple of days later these eighteen 
persons called a mass meeting and 
formed an opposition union called 
“The International Cloakmakers’ 
Union.” Anything constructive was 
naturally beyond the power of these 
secessionists, but they did succeed in 
bringing about the destruction of our 
union. 
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This state of affairs lasted almost 
two years, during which all the gains 
made by the workers in the preceding 
ten years were lost. Meanwhile 
Barondess left the union. 

After Barondess left New York, 
the internal dissensions diminished 
and there was serious talk of har- 
mony and amalgamation. We rein- 
stated all the oppositionists as mem- 
bers of our union. 


The Birth of The International La- 
dies’ Garment Workers Union 


At the end of the last century there 
were cloak unions in Baltimore, Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia and we in New 
York thought it would be a good thing 
to take common counsel with them 
on how to organize the trade. In 
December, 1899, we invited all exist- 
ing cloak unions to a conference in 
New York. Representatives of New 
York, Brooklyn, Newark, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore participated, and 


the conference decided to form an. 


international organization which was 
to be known as the “International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union,” 
and which was to be affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. We 
applied to the Federation, for a char- 
ter, and in May, 1900, held our first 
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convention in Philadelphia, where 
Herman Robinson, then an A. F. of 
L. organizer, installed us and deliv- 
ered to us our charter. 

In the first two years of our exist- 
ence we made progress, slow prog- 
ress but sure. During this period the 
unions of Chicago, Boston, Cleve- 
land and San Francisco joined our 
International. Thus we continued 
to advance until 1904. 

That year there broke out the open 
shop plague. As a result we began 
to decline, losing both prestige and 
members. In addition, there ap- 
peared on the scene the Industrial 
Workers of the World, with their 
cry of “one big union.” We, too, 
were hit. Opposition unions were 
launched against us in all cities where 
we had locals. Naturally, this pre- 
vented us from doing any constructive 
work, all our energies being taken 
up with defending ourselves against 
the onslaughts of our assailants. 

We thus continued until the I. 
W. W. craze passed out of the minds 
of our workers, and only then were 
we able to undertake the construc- 
tive organization work, work that led 
to the great strikes of the waistmak- 
ers and the cloakmakers of New 
York. 


THE NATIVITY 


Eternity and time are one, 
Infinity is joined to space— 
The firefly glows beside the sun; 
One Baby hides the human race. 
RicHARD LINN EDSALL. 











ORGANIZING THE DRESSMAKERS 


JuLtius HocHMAN 


Vice President, Internationa! Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 


1. When organized, the dressmak- 
ers comprises the largest woman's 
trade union in the world. There are 
over 45,000 workers, distributed in 
about 3,500 shops, in the dress in- 
dustry in New York City; and 75 
percent of these workers are women. 
Approximately 75 percent of the 
dresses manufactured in this country 
are made in the city of New York. 

It can readily be seen, therefore, 
that the present campaign of organi- 
zation, which is being carried on by 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union, which will cul- 
minate in a general strike when 
the agreement with the dress manu- 
facturers expires in January, must 
affect the organization of women 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

Organizing women has never been 
the easiest thing in the world. 
Though more and more women are 
drawn into the dress industry yearly, 
they nevertheless remain a shifting 
element. They come and go and 
change from season to season. Our 
task is made even harder by the fact 
that the workers in the garment in- 
dustry are drawn from several na- 
tionalities and races, speaking vari- 
ous tongues. This means that all 
circulars, letters, and other literature 
of propaganda have to be printed in 
several languages; and meetings need 
to be addressed by speakers who can 
talk in other tongues than English. 

All the energies of the Interna- 


tional Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union are now concentrated upon the 
organizing campaign now well under 
way; in accordance with a well-pre- 
pared plan of rebuilding the unions 
in New York and other garment cen- 
ters. 

2. The strikes of the New York 
dressmakers have always received a 
good deal of public attention. The 
tremendous size of the industry, 
coupled with the large number of 
women who are employed in it, makes 
a dress strike one of the dramatic 
events in labor history. 

In addition there is the terrible ex- 
ploitation of the workers in the dress 
industry by the employers; the long 
hours, the small pay envelope and the 
predatory sweat-shop methods used 
by the employers. To quote a con- 
cluding paragraph of one of many 
letters received by our office: 


“I hope your present campaign 
proves 100 percent successful as the 
present conditions of the trade are 
disgraceful. 

“Imagine a medium worker neither 
fast nor slow, working fifty-one hours 
in a shop and eight hours home work 
and earning $21—almost a sweat 
shop.” 


We have since met the worker and 
know that this woman is an excellent 
mechanic. The minimum union wage 
scale for forty hours a week is more 
than twice the wages she earns for 
fifty-nine hours a week. 
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Especially is this tragic in view of 
the fact that not so very long ago the 
dressmakers had a powerful union, 
which enforced union conditions, and 
a minimum wage scale which might 
favorably compare to that of the in- 
dustries where men are employed ex- 
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have infested the dress industry. 
These irresponsible shops bring 
misery to the workers and chaos to 
the industry. 

In most instances a few workers, 
perhaps five or six, are forced to sup- 
port “firms” of two or three 


NICE BUILDINGS, BUT— 














SWEAT SHOPS JUST THE SAME 


clusively. These conditions, how- 
ever, were all but wiped out during 
the communist régime. 

3. The chief evil in our industry 
to-day is the sweat shop. 

In the last few years a large num- 
ber of little bedroom sweat shops 


“bosses.” Prices paid for garments 
in these shops are ridiculous’ low. 
In order to make even a miserable 
living, workers are forced to speed 
up and work unlimited hours seven 
days a week at the expense of their 
well-being and health. 
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The “pay-day” is as uncertain as 
everything else in these shops. Never 
do the workers know the exact day 
they are to receive their meager pay 
envelopes or checks, which habitually 
come back. Most of the time, “pay” 
is postponed from day to day and it 
is not unusual, after many postpone- 
ments, for the workers to come to 
work one morning and find a lock on 
the door and a notice that the “firm” 
is out of business. 

At the beginning of every season, 
hundreds of these sweat shops hang 
out signs: “Workers Wanted.” Op- 
erators, finishers, pressers, drapers, 
etc., come and go. They waste days, 
weeks and sometimes the whole sea- 
son, drifting from shop to shop in 
search of employment. At the end of 
the season, for one reason or another, 
hundreds of these shops go out of 
business, causing many months of un- 
employment, and anguish and suffer- 
ing to thousands of dressmakers. 
In the season, these little sweat shop 
“bosses” run from jobber to jobber, 
manufacturer to manufacturer, offer- 
ing to take garments at prices that 
undermine standards throughout the 
industry. 

Recently a manufacturer protested 
in the trade paper, Women’s Wear, 
against the cry of sweat shops. His 
contention was that most of the shops 
to-day were located in modern build- 
ings. This is of course not true. 
There are still plenty of shops spread 
throughout the city, especially down- 
town, Brooklyn, Bronx and Harlem, 
where even the most elementary 
sanitation is lacking. 

In modern buildings you can find 
the floors subdivided into twenty or 
more shops on a floor and sanitary 


conditions are not the best. But for 
argument’s sake, granting that sani- 
tary conditions are passable, other 
features of the sweat shop remain. 

As far back as 1893, sweat shops 
were defined as having three main 
features: I, unsanitary conditions; 
2, excessively long hours; 3, ex- 
tremely low wages. Shops, large or 
small, with excessively long hours and 
low wages are sweat shops just the 
same even when they are located in 
modern buildings. It is against such 
shops that the dressmakers are re- 
volting. 

The sweeping victory which fol- 
lowed the two-week general strike 
of the New York cloakmakers led 
to a revival in all the needle trades, 
especially in the closely allied dress 
industry. 

4. During the four months since 
the cloakmakers’ strike, the dress- 
makers union, under the leadership of 
the International and the Joint Board 
of Cloak and Dressmakers Union, 
carried on an extensive campaign in 
the industry. The result is that 
a large number of shops are now or- 
ganized, thousands of workers joined 
the union and at the end of the sea- 
son a fairly large number of dress- 
makers are members of the union. 

The chaotic condition in the in- 
dustry, public opinion incensed 
against the sweat shop, destructive 
and unfair competition, made not 
only the workers realize that the 
union is the only hope for them, but 
brought many employers to the 
realization that the only way out of 
the present chaos is a strong work- 
ers’ organization. 
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In Women’s Wear of September 
18, Mr. Frank Starr, an employer 
in the dress industry, gave the fol- 
lowing expression of the employers’ 
point of view: 

“The multiplication of the cheap 
dress houses has been due in no small 
measure,” said Mr. Starr, “to the 
cheap labor supply which has been 
in the market for a long time. There 
is no economic defense for low wages 
at any time. The basis of prosperity 
in this country is its relatively high 
general wage scale. . . 

“Certainly, the workers do not get 
any too much out of the industry. 
Suppose in some factories they do get 
a pretty high wage. They have to 
work hard, and even if they get a 
decent run of employment where con- 
ditions are good, there are several 
weeks in the year when they are out 
of work. 

“T certainly am against the sweat 
shops, and the making of garments 
under unreasonable conditions. The 
employers up to now have not been 
called upon to pay much attention to 
the labor end of the business, but 
that is no reason why a sensible atti- 
tude should not be assumed toward 
any worthy program. 

“If an employer would only stop 
to think he would realize that the 
labor cost of his garments is rela- 
tively low, and those who do believe 
in reasonably decent standards might 
be a lot better off if some influence 
could tend to eliminate the vast 
amount of cheap production that is 
constantly thrown on the market.” 

In the same organ of October 7, 
1927, Mr. Louis Schwartz, another 
manufacturer, expresses himself as 
follows: 

“T believe in a strong union, and 
I think it has been shown in the cloak 
trade that a strong one is to be pre- 
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ferred to a weak_one. I believe a 
reasonable contract could be written 
with the union. The inside manu- 
facturers in the cloak trade have a 
reasonably satisfactory contract with 
the union, and there is no good rea- 
son why the inside dress manufac- 
turers couldn’t obtain the same. 

“The inside manufacturer has 
nothing to fear from a strong union. 
A strong union would tend to cut 
down the amount of sub-standard 
production which makes for a lack of 
stabilization in the dress business and 
accounts for the throwing on the mar- 
ket of an untold amount of low- 
priced dresses. 

“The union has gained strength 
during the last year. If the dress 
manufacturers do not awaken to the 
situation, they will find themselves 
confronted by a situation not to their 
liking. Now is the time to capitalize 
a situation which should mean much 
to those who operate inside fac- 
tories.” 


As a result of this sentiment a num- 
ber of reputable manufacturers or- 
ganized an association called the 
Affiliated Dress Manufacturers As- 
sociation with the object to enter into 
contractual relations with the union. 
The existing “Association of the 
Dress Manufacturers” which repre- 
sents the contracting element in the 
industry, recruited many new mem- 
bers. The jobbers, who are organ- 
ized as the ‘Wholesale Dress Manu- 
facturers,” have also strengthened 
their organization. All these three 
employers’ groups have accepted in- 
vitations for conferences to negotiate 
collective agreements with the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union. It is expected that the con- 
ferences will begin shortly. 
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In order to thoroughly organ- 
ize the industry, the International is 
preparing for a general strike and we 
are certain the strike will tie-up the 
entire industry. 

6. In our campaign we are reach- 
ing the workers through illustrated 
drawn circulars, depicting conditions 
in the industry. These circulars are 
distributed weekly by a large volun- 
tary committee in the market and 
around the factory buildings. 

Meetings of open shops are also 
called often. Recently we issued a 
circular in the form of a business 
reply card and secured a special per- 
mit from the Post Office, which does 
not require a stamp on the part of 
the workers but can be filled out and 
dropped into the mail box. 

It was a pleasant surprise to find a 
tremendous large number of workers 
from the open shops replying, giv- 
ing their names and addresses and 
describing the terrible conditions in 
the shops and expressing their will- 
ingness to have their factories or- 
ganized. These workers are called 
to the office of the union and con- 
tact is established with each shop and 
the shops are prepared for the proper 
time to be organized. 

A special class, where leaders of 
our union appear and talk to our ac- 
tive members about the functions of 
the various committees for the gen- 
eral strike, has been organized. 

7. One of the features of the pres- 
ent time is a special campaign to or- 
ganize all the colored workers em- 
ployed in the dress industry. A spe- 
cial department for the purpose has 
been established. Meetings of col- 
ored workers called in Harlem have 
been very successful. 
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It may be of interest to relate an 
instance illustrating how the influence 
of the communists has been com- 
pletely destroyed. 

At a meeting called for Tuesday, 
September 26, at St. Luke’s Hall, 
a group of colored “organizers” on 
the payroll of the communist party, 
broke into the meeting and began to 
make their usual accusations that our 
union is opposed to the colored peo- 
ple, that the rights of the colored 
people are not protected, that the 
colored people’s only hope is the 
communist party. One by one the 
girls, who attended the meeting, a 
large number who have been mem- 
bers of the union, rose and from 
their own experiences told of the ab- 
solute equality of membership in our 
union, of how their interests were 
protected, how the union in many in- 
stances called strikes to force the em- 
ployers to give them the same privi- 
leges, pay them the same wages and 
treat them the same as all other union 
people and unanimously ordered the 
communistic disrupters out of the 
meeting. 

In our campaign to organize the 
colored workers, we are enlisting the 
aid of every colored organization and 
right-thinking individuals who are in 
sympathy with the American organ- 
ized labor movement. We are at 
present arranging for a special con- 
ference of these organizations and 
individuals to help us in our special 
Harlem campaign. 

8. The dressmakers have written 
a brilliant chapter in the history of 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union. Beginning with the 
strike of 1909, then the strike of 
1913, and continuing through the 
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general strikes of 1916, 1919, 1923 
and the dress union has not only suc- 
ceeded in displaying an ability to 
fight and to carry on dramatic and 
effective struggles, but it has con- 
tinued to improve working con- 
ditions. 

Starting in 1908 with a work week 
of over 60 hours, it was reduced in 
1909 to 54 hours, in 1913 to 50 
hours, in 1916 to 49 hours, in 1919 
to 44 hours and in the general strike 
of 1923 the five-day, forty-hour week 
was introduced in the industry. 
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With the decreases of hours also 
came an increase in the minimum 
scales for all the workers in the in- 
dustry. It is interesting to note that 


the largest increases were obtained 
for the workers of the lower paid 
crafts as is shown in the table. 





Percentage 
*Craft 1913 1923 of Increase 
ee $25 $44 76. 
CGTEIEGS: on ocicscee 15 40 166.2 
a 20 42 110. 
Sample Makers ..... 14 30 114.3 
DEE Sicoasenees 14 28 110. 
a ee 10 22 120. 
ee 8 22 175. 
ee 6 17 122.3 
Sample average 14 


8 Ogcupations ..... 30.625 148.8 





In addition to these material im- 
provements, the dressmakers were 
among the first to start a workers 
educational movement, to maintain 
a magnificent summer resort for their 
members, and improve the cultural 
conditions of the workers in the in- 
dustry. As a women’s organization, 
the dressmakers up to 1925 was 
unique not only in the American la- 
bor movement, but the whole world. 
But what it took years of sacrifice to 
build up, the communists destroyed in 
a very short time. 

The Cloakmakers’ Union is estab- 
lished. Within a few months we are 
certain to record the re-establishment 
of a strong and powerful dressmak- 
ers’ union, which will abolish the 
sweat shops, sweat shop conditions, 
reintroduce the forty-hour, five-day 
week, re-establish decent and living 
wage scales, and secure humane treat- 
ment of all the workers in the in- 
dustry. 


*It is important to have in mind that this is a seasonal industry and scales for the season must be based to 
provide for the workers a living wage not only during the time when there is plenty of work for the workers 


but also for the dull season when the workers are idle. 











WAGES, HOURS AND EMPLOYMENT 


IsIDORE NAGLER 


General Manager, New York Joint Board, Cloak, Suit, Skirt and Dressmakers Union 


E first information regarding 
wages in the ladies’ garment in- 
dustry was given in the eighth 

census of the United States, which for 
the first time contained a report on 
the industry. According-to this re- 
port there were 5,739 workers who 
received $1,193,000 in wages during 
the year of 1859, making an average 
of about $279 per year, or about 
$5.50 per week. Ten years later the 
United States Census reported 11,- 
696 workers with a total yearly pay- 
roll of $2,514,000, which means an 
average wage of $215 per year or 
slightly less than $4.15 per week. 
In 1879 the census reported 25,192 
workers in the industry with a total 
annual payroll of $6,661,000, mak- 
ing an average of $264 per year, or 
a little over $5 per week. 

Such is the official information re- 
garding wages of workers at the 
beginning of the industry. It is pos- 
sible, however, that the figures in- 
cluded the wages of some foremen 
and supervisors as well as the clerical 
staffs. It is known that in Boston, 
where the conditions of the workers 
were not worse than those in New 
York, there were in 1872 many 
women working who made only $1.50 
a week, many more were earning less 
than $3 a week and only a small 
minority were earning, on piece work, 
$10 or more per week. It is also 
known that almost nine-tenths of the 
workers in the industry at that time 
were women. The composition of 


the labor force, however, changed 
considerably in the eighties with the 
influx of immigrants from Europe. 
Men were coming into the industry 
and this immediately reflected upon 
the wages of the workers. Already 
in 1889 the average annual earnings 
of the workers was $395 or about 
$7.60 per week. For a while the in- 
creased supply of labor stimulated 
the development of contract shops, 
which resulted in slightly lower 
wages. Thus, in 1899, the average 
of annual earnings was only $377 or 
$7.25 per week. However, with the 
coming back of the inside shops at 
the beginning of the present century 
wages and earnings rose considerably 
and in 1909, according to the United 
States Census Report, the average 
was $511 per year or about $9.80 
per week. 

At that time the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union was 
already in existence and in operation, 
and the last figures mentioned were 
no doubt also due to the activities 
of the union. In 1914 the annual 
earnings were reported to be $548 
with a weekly average of about 
$10.50, and in 1919, as a result of 
the war and of the power of the In- 
ternational, the United States Cen- 
sus reported an annual wage of 
$1,112, or a weekly average of 
$21.40. These official figures do 
not tell the entire story, for they in- 
clude wages of trades in the garment 
industry that are not organized or 
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do not belong to the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. 
The figures, however, do afford a 
comparison. They show that the 
wages in 1919, when the union came 
into power, were four or five times 
what they were before the workers 
were organized. 

But the year of 1919 does not end 
the work of the union. If anything, 
that was the formative period in the 
life of the International, after which 
it started out with its program. That 
program included an increase in the 
minimum wages of the workers and 
to establish minimum wage scales for 
all the crafts in the trade. That 
was deemed especially necessary in 
view of placing the cloak and suit 
branch of the industry on a basis of 
week work instead of piece work. In 
1919 the following minimum wage 
scales were established in the cloak 
and suit branch of the industry in 
New York: 


CE. cc civcksanoenauns $44.00 per week 
CE ec pcedeeuswennenie —- * 
DEY eocdweeesnaseaceseas <a 
ee 38.00 “ = 
Sommnte BERS .<cccccccvcsces =<“ * 
Under Pressers ........0000:: mae ¢ «| 
EE se oc itakweieannuies oa * * 
SEY dt wine eg tinewwicmuae 30.00 “ " 


These minimum scales were deem- 
ed necessary in order to protect the 
workers from possible competition 
among themselves in times of slack 
as well as from the employers. The 
union rules prohibited the acceptance 
of wages below the scales and in its 
agreements with the employers pay- 
ment of wages below the established 
minimum scales were considered a 
violation of the contract. As will 


be shown further in most of the 
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crafts the actual wage rates are 
higher than the scales. 

Since 1919 the minimum wage 
scales have been increased considera- 
bly. The following table shows the 
scales of 1919, of 1924 and of the 
present time: 


Crafts Minimum Wage Scales 
1919 1924 1929 

GeeTGARTS coccvecsccsecs $44.00 $50.00 $55.00 
CEE sacdnnnnesseeene 39.00 44.00 52.00 
Upper Pressers ........ 36.50 42.00 50.00 
ii tick wart taal aatont 38.00 43.00 48.00 
Sample Makers ........ 32.00 36.00 45.00 
Under Pressers ........ 32.00 37.50 46.00 
ESS epee 35.50 41.00 46.00 
DEEL ducusadacadan 30.00 34.00 50.00 


It will be noticed that during the 
last ten years there has been an in- 
crease in the minimum scales of from 
25 to 40 percent. But as has been 
mentioned before the actual wage 
rates, the wages for a full time week, 
are considerably higher than the mini- 
mum scales. A study made by the 
New York Governor’s Advisory 
Commission in 1925 revealed the 
fact that 67 percent of all the work- 
ers in the cloak and suit branch of 
the industry of New York received 
rates of wages much above their 
scales. The average wage of the 
workers in 1924 was $49.72 per 
week, and since then the wages have 
increased considerably. It is regret- 
table that there is no data regarding 
wages in the industry after the strike 
of 1929. 

These increases in wage scales as 
well as in actual wages took place 
simultaneously with a reduction of 
hours of work, which is a story in it- 
self. Prior to 1910, prior to the 
great strikes in the cloak and in the 
dress and waist branches of the in- 
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dustry, the work week consisted offi- 
cially of 56 hours. Of course, the 
actual enforcement of the hours of 
work depended on the strength of the 
individual locals of the crafts because 
the International Union at that time 
did not have the power it has to-day. 
Since 1910, however, the hours of 
work have been reduced materially, 
as may be seen from the following 
table: 


Weekly Working Hours 


Year Cloak Trade Dress Trade 
Before 1910 56 and more 56 and more 
1910 50 52 
1913 50 50 
1916 Ce 49 
1919 44 44 
1923 44 40 
1926 42 40 
1928 40 40 


The table needs no explanation, 
for it shows gains for our members 
unprecedented in the history of the 
labor movement. It shows that at 
present the working week of the 
ladies’ garment workers is only 60 
percent of what it used to be twenty 
years ago. 

Of course, agreements regarding 
hours or any other conditions amount 
to nothing unless there is an organ- 
ized force and determination to carry 
them out, and it must be stated 
frankly that our union has not always 
had the power of enforcement. 
There were times when everyone in 
the union knew that the agreement 
between the organization and the 
employers was violated. There were 
times when notwithstanding the 


agreement with the employers the 
workers were working more hours 
than the contract provided for with- 
out the union being able to prevent 
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it. I have in mind particularly the 
time when the communist “idealists” 
were in power in some of our local 
organizations. I also have in mind 
some of the trades, such as the dress 
branch of the industry, where the 
communists had been ruling and 
where they had left chaos and de- 
moralization instead of organization. 
However, as soon as the Interna- 
tional, with the help of the entire or- 
ganized labor movement, got rid of 
the “red riders” and rebuilt the cloak 
and suit organization, agreements 
have again become agreements, to be 
carried out, to be enforced. It is 
also expected that within a short time 
the organization in the dress trade 
will be rebuilt and __ sufficiently 
strengthened to enforce the forty- 
hour week for which so much energy 
was spent and so many sacrifices made 
on the part of the workers. 

Wages and hours of work have 
always been the most important prob- 
lems in all the labor unions, but for 
our workers it is especially important. 
Ours is a seasonal trade and the ten- 
dency is to make the season shorter 
and shorter by concentrating on a few 
months during the year, by working 
overtime during the busy period. Our 
wages must be high, and probably 
they are higher than in most of the 
American industries in order to en- 
able the workers to carry them 
through the long periods of slack. 
Our work day must be short in order 
to withstand the constant pressure of 
some of the employers for a long 
work day during the busy season. It 
requires constant vigilance on the part 
of our organization and it also re- 
quires provisions in our contracts 

















with the employers designed to pre- 
vent them from increasing the work 
day. Our rules regarding overtime 
are rigid and stringent. Many crafts 
are paid one time and a half of the 
regular rates of wages and the others 
receive double pay for overtime, and 
the number of overtime hours per 
week is limited. 

In an industry such as ours, where 
the seasonal fluctuations of employ- 
ment are so wide, the limitation of 
overtime is just as important to the 
members of our union as high wages 
and a short work day. It is part 
of our program designed to lengthen 
the period of employment of our 
members and to increase their earn- 
ings. After all, high wages mean 
very little if there is no work, and 
as mentioned before the tendency in 
the industry is toward shorter sea- 
sons, which means towards less em- 
ployment. The Governor’s Advisory 
Commission of the Cloak and Suit 
Industry made a study of the employ- 
ment situation in the industry and 
found that on the average the work- 
ers are employed about 35 full weeks 
during the year. In other words, 
they are employed only two-thirds 
of the year. This is in the cloak and 
suit industry. In the dress industry 
the conditions are probably not any 
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better, although there are no figures 
regarding it. Is there any wonder 
that the union is bending every effort 
in the direction of shortening the 
work day? Our members insist, and 
must insist, that their wages be suffi- 
ciently high to enable them to earn 
enough in the busy season for the long 
periods of unemployment. 

According to the report of the 
Governor’s Advisory Commission, 
the average annual earnings of the 
workers in the cloak and suit indus- 
try were around $1,800 per year, 
$2,016 in the inside shops and $1,- 
675 in the sub-manufacturing shops. 
Since then our wage scales and the 
actual wages for a full-time week 
have increased considerably. In some 
crafts the increases were as high as 
30 percent. 

Comparing these figures of earn- 
ings with those at the beginning of 
our industry or even with the earn- 
ings of the workers at the beginning 
of the present century, we feel that 
we have nothing to be ashamed of. 
We are even not ashamed of compar- 
ing the annual earnings of our mem- 
bers with the earnings of other labor 
organizations. We have no fear of 
submitting this as a record of our 
union’s achievements. 


VOYAGER 


Fill your eyes with the flung fields, 
Rippled and foamed with clover, 
Breathe the spray the white mist yields, 
And tree spars bending over 


Straining to reach that farthest sea, 


The cloud-foamed sky. . . 


. Look long, 


Fill, fill your heart: from your final quay 
Will rise a lovely song. 





Power DALTon. 











THE LADIES’ GARMENT INDUSTRY 


Morris KoLcHIn 


Expert, Governor’s Advisory Commission, 1924-1926 


HERE were in the United 
Tseete shops manufacturing 

ladies’ garments even at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, 
but the modern factory system came 
into existence only with the introduc- 
tion of the sewing machine (1846). 
For the first time the Census of the 
United States contained a report on 
the ladies’ garment industry in 1860. 
According to that report, there were 
188 manufacturing establishments 
throughout the United States in 
1859, and their total output that year 
had the value of $7,181,039. These 
establishments employed 5,739 work- 
ers, an average of over 30 workers 
per factory, and from the informa- 
tion available it appears that even at 
those early stages of the develop- 
ment of the industry there were fac- 
tories employing as many as 100 
workers. 

Most of the workers, 4,850 out of 
the 5,739, were women. Women 
were employed even on such work as 
is now being done predominately or 
even exclusively by men, such as ma- 
chine operating, pressing and cutting. 
This was inevitable, for the industry 
had been organized with the labor 
force available at the time. The 
women tailors, sewers and seam- 
stresses were being assembled into the 
factories; there were very few men 
workers. The following few dec- 
ades, however, had seen considerable 
changes in the composition of the 
labor force of the ladies’ garment in- 


dustry. The tremendous growth of 
the industry, which may be seen from 
Table I, demanded a labor force much 
greater than could be recruited from 
among the experienced women sew- 
ers; the technological development, 
such as the invention of the Gotham 
cutting knife and others, necessitated 
the employment of men, and the in- 
flux of immigrants in the eighties and 
nineties made the necessary labor 
supply available. The result was that 
while in 1859 only 15 percent of the 
workers were men and in 1859 only 
12 percent, in 1899 the men workers 
constituted 50 percent of the labor 
force of the industry. This is espe- 
cially significant in view of the de- 
veloprhent of the dress and waist 
branch of the industry where 80 per- 
cent of the workers are women. 


Table I—Growth of the Ladies’ Garment 




















Industry 
Number | Average Value of 
of number roduct 
Year establish- of thousand 
ments workers dollars 
See 188 5,739 7,181 
i tcoaseennewe 1,847 11,696 12,901 
Se 562 25,192 32,005 
errr 1,224 39,149 68 , 164 
ES 2,701 83,739 159,340 
DL <cccteeedved 4,558 153,743 384,752 
ere 7,711 165 ,649 1,208 ,543 
TR 5 154,459 1,494,401 
— ° 
The ladies’ garment industry 


started out primarily as an industry 
manufacturing outer garments, such 
as coats and cloaks and skirts. Later 
the fashion dictated the manufacture 
of suits and for a long time the in- 
dustry was known as the Cloak, Suit 
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and Skirt industry. For a long time 
dresses, waists and especially under- 
garments were made at home or by 
private seamstresses. For the first 
time the United States Census men- 
tioned the manufacture of shirt 
waists in 1900. The first shops in 
which shirt waists were manufactured 
were opened at the beginning of the 
nineties, but in 1900 there were in 
New York City alone 472 shops, em- 
ploying 17,922 workers. At the 
beginning of the present century the 
waist manufacturers began manufac- 
turing dresses, and the dress and 
waist branch of the industry has been 
growing constantly. 

To what extent the advent of 
dresses and waists have changed the 
complexion of the ladies’ garment in- 
dustry may be seen from Table II, 
which shows the value of output in 
the several branches of the industry. 
It will be noticec that the dress and 
waist branch of the industry has out- 
stripped the cloak and suit branch. 


Table IIl.—Value of Products of the Industry 
by Branches 





Branch of industry 1914 1919 1927 





Cloaks, suits and 

SR ier eicen ee 229 , 482 000/519 , 509 ,000/544, 772,000 
Dresses and waists.|171 ,607 , 000/447 , 764, 000/703 ,557 ,000 
.| 53,376, 000/127, 377 ,000/140, 345,000 
19,413 ,000/113, 892 ,000/10S ,721,000 














From an insignificant quantity at 
the end of the last century, the dress 
and waist branch has developed into 
the most important factor of the in- 
dustry at the beginning of the present 
century. It is now responsible for 
half of the output of the entire ladies’ 
garment industry and the value of its 
output is now nearly 30 percent 
greater than that of cloaks and suits. 
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This is true not only of the nation as 
a whole but of each important cen- 
ter where ladies’ garments are manu- 
factured. 

Most of the garments are manu- 
factured in New York, but a consid- 
erable part of the industry is located 
in other centers of the United States, 
notably in the States of Illinois (Chi- 
cago), Massachusetts (Boston), 
Ohio (Cleveland) and Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia). However, it will be 
noticed from Table III that 72.4 per- 
cent of all the garment factories are 
located in the State of New York, 
chiefly in New York City. These 
factories employ close to 70 percent 


Table III.—The Ladies’ Garment Industry in 
its Several Centers 








Number Number Value of 
of estab- of product 
lishments | workers 
New York........ 5,494 90,004 /1,163,589,568 
| PREEIER 406 11,079 63,538,705 
Massachusetts 277 6,022 35,649,142 
Ditipsignt es ied 138 5,402 39, 400,848 
Pennsylvania. .... 395 11,730 60,359 ,462 
All others. ....... 878 30,222 131,863,219 














of all the workers in the industry, and 
the value of their annual output is 
78 percent of the total production of 
garments in the United States. 

New York has been the leader of 
the garment centers from the very 
beginning of the industry, in fact, it 
has always been the center. In fash- 
ion or in industrial policy, in market- 
ing or in relations between capital 
and labor, New York has always been 
copied and followed by the other, less 
important markets. When, for in- 
stance, at the very beginning of the 
industry the tendency was to assemble 
a large number of workers into so- 
called “inside shops,” that tendency 
was noticeable wherever garments 
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were manufactured. On the other 
hand, when a system of contract 
shops had been introduced in New 
York City, contract shops sprang up 
in all the other markets. The other 
markets followed New York in in- 
troducing the sweat shop as well as 
in efforts to eliminate it. 

The “sweating system,” which has 
been discussed so much, coincided 
with the development of contract 
work which in turn was a result of 
several causes. An increased demand 
for garments in the eighties of the 
last century; impossibility to increase 
the existing, or to build new inside 
factories; an ample supply of labor 
due to immigration; the low cost of 
the sewing machine, which could be 
bought on the instalment plan or 
rented and installed in any room, 
made the contract system possible. 
And the seasonal character of the in- 
dustry made the system desirable 
from the point of view of the manu- 
facturers, and not _ unprofitable. 
Without “labor trouble,” without 
capital invested, without expense in 
times of slack, the manufacturers 
could obtain the necessary garments 
at the height of the season. It was 
not unnatural that they encouraged 
the contract system in the industry. 

A system of small contract shops 
located somewhere in rooms of tene- 
ment dwellings, manned by a handful 
of workers who knew that they would 
be employed only during the busy 
season and unemployed during the 
long slack period, uncontrolled by a 
labor union and not supervised by 
any other public agency is a logical 
basis for the sweating system. That 
system came quite naturally. The 
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contractor was eager to produce as 
many garments as possible and the 
worker was eager to make enough to 
carry him and his family at least 
through part of the slack season. 
There was nobody to limit the hours 
of labor; there was nobody to “‘nego- 
tiate’” wages; there was nobody to 
supervise the crowding of the room, 
and there was nobody to introduce 
sanitary conditions. Under such 
conditions, the task system was logi- 
cal and the long work day inevita- 
ble. Such conditions, also, inevita- 
bly brought into existence the various 
unions, which later formed the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union. 

The advent of the union and the 
aroused public opinion had done 
away with most of the evils of the 
sweating system. And while the 
elimination of the sweating system 
has not done away with the system of 
contract shops, a large number of 
“inside” shops came into existence. 
The contract system lost considerable 
ground in the cloak and suit branch 
of the industry, and the newly de- 
veloped dress and waist branch had 
a considerable number of quite large 
inside factories. In general, at the 
beginning of the present century the 
legitimate factory system, the so- 
called inside shop with larger units 
was the dominating influence in the 
industry. This may be seen from 
Table I, which shows that in 1909, 
according to the United States Cen- 
sus, there were, on the average, 34 
workers per factory as against 31 in 
1899 and against the present (1927) 
average of about 20 workers per 
shop. The supremacy of the large 
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production units, the influence of 
large inside shops, however, was not 
very lasting, which may be seen from 
the fact that already in 1919 there 
were only 21 workers per shop. 

The diminution of the size of the 
production units in the industry is 
due not only to a return to the con- 
tract system but to an entirely new 
system of manufacturing and whole- 
saling of garments. During the last 
decade the present system of jobbing- 
submanufacturing came into existence 
which has practically revolutionized 
the industry. 

Formerly there were manufac- 
turing garments on orders from re- 
tailers for future delivery. At the 
beginning of the season the manufac- 
turer would make up his samples, 
open his line of merchandise, send 
out his salesmen and obtain orders 
which he would execute in his own 
factory or, at the worst, in contract 
shops under his control and, some- 
times, supervision. The manufac- 
turer was manufacturing and taking 
orders only for as many garments as 
his factory or factories (including 
contract shops, to which he would 
send garments cut on his premises to 
be made up) would permit. He 
manufactured the kind and grade of 
garments to which his factory and 
complement of workers were adapt- 
ed. With very few additions, he 
was limited to the styles shown at the 
beginning of the season, and, as said 
before, all his orders were for future 
delivery. 

During, and immediately after the 
war, great changes took place in the 
manufacturing and merchandising of 
garments. Not that the technical 
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processes were changed, they were 
not, but the procuring of orders, their 
execution, place of manufacture, 
method of distribution and_ style 
changing were different. 

As a result of the war in Europe, 
prices of cloth were constantly rising 
and the manufacturer found it profit- 
able to buy large quantities of raw 
material. Having bought large 
quantities of cloth, the manufacturer 
also found it advantageous to manu- 
facture garments in advance, for the 
cost of labor was also rising and 
prices of garments were climbing con- 
stantly. The retailer, on the other 
hand, was reluctant to place large 
orders on a constantly rising market 
for fear of a break in prices, and 
also because of the prohibitive cost 
of carrying large stocks of high priced 
merchandise. He was “picking up” 
garments from stock whenever he 
needed them. He could always pick 
them up because the new manufac- 
turer, or jobber, as he was named, 
would see to it that his stock was 
replenished. He, the jobber, was 
not limited to the production capacity 
of his own factory or the factories 
of his contractors. He could send 
out work to as many factories as he 
needed and obtain an almost un- 
limited number of garments at very 
short notice. In time the jobbers, 
the former manufacturers, found it 
advantageous to do away with their 
own factories entirely. They could 
not rely on them with their supply 
and by eliminating them, even the 
cutting departments, could avoid re- 
sponsibility for labor. The number 
of small factories which worked for 
the jobber was constantly multiply- 
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ing. These submanufacturing shops 
were rushing the orders obtained 
from the jobbers. 

As stated above, this system of 
jobbing-submanufacturing presented 
considerable advantages to the retail- 
ers. They no longer need to carry 
large stocks of merchandise; the 
jobbers do it. They no longer need 
to anticipate their requirements in 
advance and place their orders for 
the entire season; the jobber either 
has enough stock ‘“‘on the racks” to 
supply the retailers with whatever 
garments they need during the sea- 
son or are in a position to produce 
the required garments at very short 
notice. The retailer can have a fresh 
supply of garments during the season. 
More than this. The jobbers, not 
working on orders, must stimulate 
sales, and, in ladies’ garments espe- 
cially, nothing stimulates these sales 
as much as changes of style. The 
jobber has “something new” almost 
every week and the retailers can an- 
nounce “fresh arrivals” almost every 


Sunday. 
In the course of a few years the 
industry and its methods have 


changed. Not many “inside shops” 
remain; very few large units are in 
operation; there is a large number 
of small submanufacturing shops, 
which work for the jobbers. It is 
estimated that more than two-thirds 
of the total number of garments are 
manufactured under the jobbing-sub- 
manufacturing system. 

For a while the sweat shop specter 
appeared on the horizon; it appeared 
that decent working conditions, de- 
cent standards mutually agreed on 
by the employers and the union and 
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maintained in the establishments of 
most of the manufacturers were in 
danger. The submanufacturing shops 
were for a long time also substand- 
ard shops. The jobbers, who are 
not direct employers of labor, were 
reluctant to assume responsibility for 
labor standards and conditions in 
these shops. The submanufacturers, 
on the other hand, who are direct em- 
ployers of labor, depend on the 
jobbers for whom they work and, 
therefore, could not always be held 
responsible for labor conditions. 
Notwithstanding all the disputes be- 
tween the union and whatever em- 
ployers they could find, the working 
conditions in the submanufacturing 
shops suffered, which in turn was 
affecting either the working condi- 
tions in the inside shops or the com- 
petitive power of the inside manu- 
facturers. 

This situation was examined into 
by a special commission which was 
appointed by Governor Alfred E. 
Smith of New York when a strike of 
the cloak and suit workers of New 
York was threatened in 1924. The 
Commission prevented the strike, 
maintained peace in the industry for 
two years, made a thorough study 
of the conditions and possibilities in 
the industry and in 1926 recom- 
mended certain measures which, if 
adopted and applied, in the opinion 
of many factors in the industry, 
would have remedied the objection- 
able features, would have made the 
maintaining of decent labor stand- 
ards possible and would have placed 
responsibility for such labor stand- 
ards where responsibility was due. 
However, these recommendations 
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were rejected by the radical element 
at that time in control of the New 
York organization of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union and a strike was called. 

The strike lasted six months, at 
the end of which an agreement was 
entered into between the union and 
one group of employers. At the 
same time the present controlling 
forces of the International and of 
the New York organization raised 
the banner of war against the radi- 
cals, against the communists. The 
International officers at that time 
took over the conduct of the strike 
and, in general, all the functions of 
the New York organization. Set- 
tlements were made and agreements 
were entered into between the Inter- 
national and the other two groups of 
employers. There was nothing in 
the agreements that could be of as- 
sistance to the industry and the de- 
moralized condition of the union pre- 
cluded the possibility of uniform 


control and maintaining of decent 
standards. 

In the course of two years, how- 
ever, the union regained its strength 
which enabled it to turn its attention 
to industrial problems. The inside 
manufacturers, who are manufactur- 
ing the higher grade garments, found 
an increased demand for better gar- 
ments, a trend toward “inside shop 
merchandise.” At the same time the 
attitude of the progressive jobbers 
had undergone a change. They real- 
ized that uniform labor standards 
are a sort of a guarantee against un- 
fair competition. All these elements 
led to a new agreement in the indus- 
try, an agreement designed primarily 
to eliminate the possibility of the 
sweat shop by establishing and en- 
forcing uniform labor standards 
throughout the industry. This agree- 
ment places joint responsibility on all 
the factors in the industry—jobbers, 
manufacturers, submanufacturers and 
the union. 


PUNCHINELLO 


A leaf moved up on me, like a tattered old sailor dropped from 
the long winds that bend over the hill, 
Grey-cheeked, tobacco-browned, vaguely musty of cargoes of 


broken stem, 


acorns and spider-silks woven in springtimes long dead. 
How it tumbled about in a random way, stood on its leg of a 


Rattled a dry throat and lighted an empty pipe from a dying 


ember! 


I would have given it a silver shilling, but it had no hands, 
I would have dropped it safely into a warm cavern of quartz, 


but someone was watching, 


I would have put it to my eye and seen God, while the slow 
train was belling like the cows coming down the lane— 


Except that I am a fool. 


HucuH pe Burcu. 














HEALTH ASSISTANCE TO WORKERS 


GEORGE M. PRICE 


Director, Joint Board of Sanitary Control and of the Union Health Center 


1. The Joint Board of Sanitary 
Control 


HEN the cloak and suit 

strike of 1910 was con- 

cluded by the famous Pro- 
tocol of Peace sponsored by Supreme 
Court Justice Brandeis, a tentative 
solution of the sweat-shop problem 
was agreed upon by the employers 
and the union. The solution was the 
creation of a new institution called 
“The Joint Board of Sanitary Con- 
trol.” This institution, composed of 
representatives of the employers, of 
the union and the public, was given 
the power to legislate in sanitary 
matters and to exercise a strict con- 
trol of the sanitary and health aspects 
of the industry. It was a new de- 
parture in industrial self-protection 
and control. Hence the interest cre- 
ated in the working of this new in- 
stitution. 

The immediate success of the new 
experiment of industrial sanitary con- 
trol was due to the intelligent and 
broad foundation built by the coop- 
eration of the leaders among the em- 
ployers and the leaders of the union. 
The principal idea underlying the 
new experiment was that an industry 
should not wait for outside forces, 
such as the state, the city, etc., to 
clean its Augean stables but should 
exercise its own powers for the whole- 
someness of sanitary conditions in 
its own shops. 

The Joint Board of Sanitary Con- 
trol was not only new in the prin- 


ciples upon which it was based, but 
also in the methods which it adopted 
for the concrete realization of those 
principles. Instead of detective in- 
spection practiced by state and city 
authorities, it introduced protective 
inspection, and for punitive control, 
it substituted constructive, coopera- 
tive self-control. 

A trained corps of investigators 
and inspectors were making periodi- 
cal (semi-annual) inspections of the 
entire cloak and suit and dress indus- 
try, covering more than 3,000 fac- 
tories. These factories were classi- 
fied according to their sanitary con- 
ditions and were advised of ways of 
sanitation. Defective factories were 
inspected more frequently, their 
status reported to the employers as- 
sociation as well as to the union, and 
the workers were instructed how to 
help and maintain sanitary conditions 
in such factories. 

In addition to inspecting existing 
factories and assisting them in main- 
taining sanitary conditions the Joint 
Board of Sanitary Control was advis- 
ing new factories as to their layouts, 
interior construction, new devices, 
etc., with a view of establishing from 
the beginning decent conditions. It 
was also instrumental and helpful in 
many legislative endeavors to im- 
prove the sanitary condition in the 
factories of the State of New York. 

When, for instance, in 1911, there 
occurred the awful catastrophic 
Triangle fire, during which 147 work- 
ers were sacrificed, it was the Joint 
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Board of Sanitary Control that drew 
the attention of the city and state au- 
thorities to the fire peril in New York 
shops and which was instrumental in 
the appointment of the New York 
State Factory Commission. 

The work of the Joint Board of 
Sanitary Control for the first fifteen 
years of its existence is a record of 
achievement and success, the details 
of which were graphically described in 
the “Fifteenth Anniversary Report” 
and the public dinner in 1925, in 
which the Governor of the state and 
leaders of industrial and public health 
worlds testified to the significance and 
to the success of the work. 

Unfortunately, the disturbances in 
the women’s garment trades in 1926 
when the communists were in con- 
trol of the New York organization 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union, greatly affected the 
work of the Joint Board of Sanitary 
Control. During the last few years 
activities of the Joint Board of Sani- 
tary Control was greatly curtailed 
and practically stopped during 1929. 

However, now that the union has 
gotten rid of the communists, it is 
beginning to rebuild and revive the 
institutions which were helpful in the 
past. The employers association also 
realize the importance of sanitary 
control, as is evidenced by the new 
agreement in the cloak and suit in- 
dustry of New York which pledges 
“renewed support and maintenance 
of the existing Joint Board of Sani- 
tary Control.” 


2. The Union Health Center 


This institution, since its inception 
in 1912, served as the Health De- 
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partment of the New York locals 
of the union. It was established in 
response to the need and demand of 
the members of a few forward-look- 
ing locals: Local 35, the pressers; 
Local 9, the finishers; Local 23, the 
skirt makers; and later Local 22, the 
dress makers. These several locals 
have, between 1911 and 1915, estab- 
lished tuberculosis and sick benefit 
funds for their members which re- 
quired, in the first place, an examina- 
tion of candidates for membership 
in the union, and in the second place, 
the medical care of those of the old 
members who were sick or became 
victims of pulmonary tuberculosis. 

The Union Health Center was 
practically the first co-operative 
health undertaking by a labor organi- 
zation. It is an institution for the 
workers and managed by them. 
Moreover, it is not a charity institu- 
tion. It does not give services for 
nothing, but is managed on a self- 
paying basis. Moderate fees are 
charged by the Center for all ex- 
aminations and treatments. The 
main feature, however, and special 
importance of this institution is that 
it is one in which the workers have 
complete confidence, one which they 
regard as their own, where they seek 
and find information and advice on 
all health topics, and where they feel 
themselves at home—it being their 
own. 

At first, the Center was located 
near the offices of the Joint Board 
of Sanitary Control, at 31 Union 
Square, where it gradually grew in 
extent and usefulness until, in 1917, 
a Dental Department was added and, 
in 1919, a house at Seventeenth Street 
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was purchased and in 1920 the 
Health Center established in its own 
building at 131 East 17th Street. 
Within a few years the building at 
Seventeenth Street became too small 
and the Dental Service was removed 
therefrom into an adjoining large 
loft building. 

The work done by the Union 
Health Center includes health infor- 
mation, health education, free advice 
and consultation with workers as to 
their bodily condition, and recom- 
mendations for entering hospitals, 
performing operations, etc. The 
Center also gives thorough life ex- 
tension examinations. It examines 
applicants to the various locals and 
members suffering from tuberculosis 
and supervises their sojourn and 
treatment at sanatoria. The Center 
also conducts clinics in general medi- 


cine as well as in the specialties, such 
as surgery, nose and throat, eye, gas- 
tric, gynecological, skin, orthopedic, 
etc., branches. There are X-ray and 
chemical laboratories, as well as a 
physio-therapeutic department for 
light, electrical and mechanical treat- 
ment. There is also a drug store 
where medicines are obtainable at 
minimum rates. 

The charges for all medical work 
are based on cost and run from $1 
for a general examination (includ- 
ing urine and fluoroscopic examina- 
tions) to $1.50 for examination and 
treatment by specialists, and charges 
of $3 to $10 for X-rays and other 
special work. 

The Dental Department, starting 
in 1917, with two chairs, has grad- 
ually expanded until now it has 
twenty-two dental units with twenty 
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dentists in charge and is considered 
one of the largest dental clinics in 
the city. 

The amount of work done by the 
Health Center may be partly gauged 
by the number of examinations made 
during the year. In 1926, at the 
zenith of the Union Health Center 
activities, the attendance at the Medi- 
cal Department of the Center reached 
27,560, with an average daily at- 
tendance of 110, over 6,000 appli- 
cants to the union were examined 
during the year, 1,445 examinations 
were made for sick benefits and 3,102 
calls were made at homes of sick 
members. 

The Dental Department has been 
gradually growing from giving 3,930 
treatments in 1917 to 30,059 in 
1926. Since its inception both de- 
partments were on a self-paying basis 
and did not require the locals (own- 
ing the Center) to put their hands in 
their pockets to pay any deficits. 
However, in 1926 the communist 
faction gained control of most of the 
New York locals and left the Center 
in the lurch by defaulting to the 
amount of $8,000, which they owed 
for services rendered by the Center 
to the members of the locals. 

During 1928 the locals of the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union decided to open the doors 
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of the Union Health Center to other 
labor organizations, with the result 
that nearly thirty large labor organi- 
zations have affliated with the Cen- 
ter, which has been endorsed by the 
New York Central Trades and La- 
bor Council. Among the labor or- 
ganizations which have affliated are 
the Pressmen’s Union No. 51, Press 
Assistants No. 23, New York Letter 
Carriers Association, Federation of 
Post Office Clerks, Sheet Metal 
Workers Local 28, and many other 
unions in the city. 

The growth of the work of the 
Union Health Center and its ex- 
ample of co-operative group medicine 
and dentistry has naturally drawn the 
attention of the medical and dental 
professions, which do not favorably 
regard such institutions because of 
the competition with private practi- 
tioners. Hence, when the Union 
Health Center, in 1928 and 1929, 
wished to be legalized by obtaining 
a charter from the State Board of 
Social Welfare, the opposition of 
private practitioners—especially in 
the dental profession—was  suffi- 
ciently strong to cause a denial of 
the charter. However, the author- 
ities cannot prevent the unions from 
establishing their own co-operative 
health institutions to assist their own 
members in health matters. 














BORN AND REARED IN BATTLE 


Dr. B. HorFFMAN 


Editor, “Justice,” Official Organ of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 


T WAS the ladies who started the 
garment industry here in Amer- 
ica, and it was likewise they who 

laid the foundation for the great In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union and started it on its career. 

The days when only women were 

employed in the ladies’ garment in- 
dustry are well-nigh forgotten. Some 
of the younger cloak cutters will take 
it as a joke, if they are told that there 
was a time when the cutters of cloaks 
were girls. They will find it hard to 
believe that their highly skilled trade, 
which has made them the aristocrats 
among the workers of the cloak indus- 
try, once was in the hands of girls 
who received starvation wages. But if 
the days when virtually only women 
were engaged in the ladies’ gar- 
ment industry are already as good as 
forgotten, many still have a vivid rec- 
ollection of the time when the girl 
workers of the ladies’ waist and dress 
industry staged their famous uprising 
in 1909 and thereby laid the founda- 
tion for the great International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. 
Yes, that was an uprising and not 
merely a strike. And if working peo- 
ple had more regard for their own 
battles and victories, the least the 
members of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union would do 
is to celebrate annually the twenty- 
second day of November as the an- 
niversary of that famous. strike, 
which created a tremendous stir in 
New York and added one of the most 


brilliant pages to the history of the 
American labor movement. 

To be sure, the International La- 
dies’ Garment Workers Union existed 
before the uprising of the girls of 
the waist and dress industry. In- 
deed, the International helped them 
wage their strike. The International 
had been founded nine years before; 
its first convention had met on June 
3, 1900, and during the first nine 
years of its existence it had waged 
many a strike of cloak makers, of 
reefer makers, of skirt makers, and 
of all the other garment workers who 
had wanted to strike. Yet it is a 
fact that as late as 1909 the office of 
the International lacked the where- 
withal to pay its rent regularly. 

The Ladies’ Waistmakers Union 
then numbered. only two hundred 
members, whereas there were more 
than six hundred waist and dress fac- 
tories in which over thirty thousand 
workers were employed. 

I leave it for the historians to 
determine the exact number of those 
who went out on strike in the waist 
and dress industry on November 22, 
1909—i. e., whether it was fifteen 
thousand, eighteen thousand, or more 
than twenty thousand. To-day the 
exact number does not matter. I 
only remember one thing, namely, 
that no other strike, with the excep- 
tion of the cloakmakers’ strike half 
a year later, so stirred up the great 
city of New York as did the strike 
of the waist and dress makers. 
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At first the strike may perhaps 
have created such a tremendous stir 
on account of its sensational nature. 
It was the biggest strike of women 
workers that had ever occurred in 
the United States. To be sure, 
among the strikers there were four 
or five thousand men, but no one paid 
any attention to them. One only 
saw the fifteen thousand girls, a very 
considerable number of whom were 
sixteen, seventeen years of age. 

The word “biggest” possesses a 
most compelling appeal regardless of 
whether the talk is of the biggest 
pumpkin or the biggest war. And 
the strike of the waist and dress mak- 
ers possessed this sensational feature 
—the word “biggest.” 

However, the word “biggest” had 
its effect only at first. Afterwards 
the strike held the attention of New 
York riveted for fully three months 
not by the word “biggest,” but by the 
incomparable militancy, heroism, 
determination, and _ self-sacrificing 
spirit of the young, tender girl strik- 
ers. It was a strike which gave vent 
to a cry of distress that had long 
been pent up in thousands of young 
hearts which had languished under 
the most brutal conditions of work 
and the worst humiliations in the 
waist and dress shops. It was this 
cry of distress which moved people 
to the very depths of their being and 
stirred up their hearts. 

The wonderful fight of the ladies’ 


waistmakers, which lasted three 


months and was finally won by the 
workers, was the forerunner of the 
still greater and more important fight 
of the cloakmakers, a fight which 
added an important chapter to the 
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history of the American labor move- 
ment. 

At the time the ladies’ waistmak- 
ers went out on strike, the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union actually existed in name only. 
But when the strike of the cloakmak- 
ers was declared, the International 
already had not only an office, but 
members. When the strike of the 
ladies’ waistmakers ended, the Inter- 
national already could boast of some 
twenty thousand members. 

But while giving the ladies full 
credit for having laid the foundation 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union, it must be stated 
that the International became great 
and famous only after it had brought 
to a close the long and difficult strike 
of the cloakmakers in 1910. 

The difference between the two 
strikes, though their causes were the 
same, was very great. The strike 
of the girls in the waist and dress in- 
dustry was not regarded by the public 
as an ordinary conflict between capi- 
tal and labor. In the strike of the 
girls a great part was played by what 
may be called the social conscience. 
Ladies of the highest social circles 
threw themselves into the strike; the 
League for Woman’s Suffrage was ac- 
tive in it, and the press, at least a 
considerable part of it, was out- 
spokenly in sympathy with the girl 
strikers. Even newspapers who in 
case of a strike were wont to be on 
the side of capital and against labor, 
were in the strike of the ladies’ waist- 
makers not so openly hostile to the 
strikers. It was quite otherwise in the 
case of the cloakmakers’ strike. In 
this case the conflict took on harsher 
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forms. The “social conscience,” ap- 
parently, had been appeased by the 
victory of the striking girls in the la- 
dies’ waist industry and resumed its 
peaceful slumber. The benevolent 
and philanthropic ladies of high so- 
ciety, who had been so active in the 
ladies’ waistmakers’ strike, withdrew 
to their mansions during the cloak- 
makers’ strike, while the press aban- 
doned the friendly tone it had as- 
sumed toward the strike of the waist- 
makers. The cloakmakers’ strike 
was a pure conflict between capital 
and labor. The line was sharply 
drawn, and the battle was one of con- 
siderable magnitude. Fifty thou- 
sand cloakmakers—some say sixty 
thousand—went out on strike. 

Now cloakmakers’ strikes were no 
novelty in New York. The cloak- 
makers might be poor union men, but 
they were excellent strikers. They 
used to strike every season and form 
a union almost as often, for the 
moment the strike was won and they 
returned to the shops they forgot 
the union, with the result that half 
a year later, with the beginning of the 
new season, they had to strike all over 
again. But it is not my purpose here 
to tell the story of the strikes which 
the cloakmakers had gone through; I 
merely wish to dwell upon the great 
strike of 1910, which resulted in a 
large and powerful Cloakmakers’ 
Union that has made history in the 
American labor movement. 

What were the causes of that great 
revolt of the cloakmakers? There 
were causes aplenty. Long hours of 
work—65, 70, and often even 80 and 
90 hours a week; the cloakmakers 
would come to the shops at five 
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o’clock in the morning and work till 
midnight. A starvation wage of fif- 
teen dollars a week, of ten dollars 
and even less; twenty dollars a week 
was considered a whole lot. Opera- 
tors had to supply their own ma- 
chines, their own cotton, their own 
needles, and had to pay various fines. 
I do not want to paint here a picture 
of how the cloakmakers then worked, 
lived, and were treated by their 
bosses. The picture would be too 
sad. Neither did I attempt to draw 
such a picture of the work and life 
of the girl workers in the waist shops. 
Suffice it to say that the sweat shop 
in the worst form imaginable reigned 
supreme. And it does not matter 
whether the shop was located in a 
small and rear bedroom or in a large 
and spacious front-room. It is the 
conditions of work, the enormously 
long hours, the starvation wages, the 
brutal treatment, that mark the 
sweat shop. Details are superfluous. 
A wage worker does not even need a 
rich imagination to realize the hell 
in which the waistmakers, the cloak- 
makers, and the other garment work- 
ers then lived. And when they could 
stand it no longer, they revolted. 
The only question is, How were they 
able to endure it so long, why did 
they not revolt sooner? This ques- 
tion calls for an answer. 

The workers of the garment indus- 
try at that time were with few excep- 
tions immigrants, most of whom had 
not been long in this country. A 
large number of them had not been 
workmen at all in the old country. 
They became workmen only after 
their arrival in America. And even 
those who had been workers back 
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in the old country, had for the most 
part been artisans who either worked 
by themselves or even employed help. 
Their psychology was not that of a 
factory worker. It was very easy 
occasionally to get them to strike 
for higher wages and shorter hours, 
but it was impossible to keep them 
organized ina union. There was not 
yet developed in them that sense of 
collective effort which is essential to 
maintain a union. 

But this state of affairs began to 
change for the better with the great 
stream of immigration which poured 
into this country from Russia, Po- 
land, and Lithuania during and fol- 
lowing the Russian Revolution of 
1905. A great many of these new- 
comers had already belonged to la- 
bor organizations in the old country. 
These organizations had at first been 
secret and illegal; afterwards they 
became public and semi-legal. In 
this respect the famous Jewish or- 
ganization known as the “Bund’”’ of 
Russia, Poland, and Lithuania exert- 
ed an enormously great educational 
influence. A considerable number of 
the newcomers had received from the 
“Bund” a certain training, both po- 
litical and trade-unionist, and all of 
them were of a revolutionary bent. 
(At that time every decent person in 
Russia was more or less in a revolu- 
tionary frame of mind.) Now this 
element constituted excellent material 
not only for strikes, but also for the 
organization of unions. It had one 
great defect, however. In their first 


years in America these immigrants 
felt wholly alien and for the most 
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part looked upon themselves as tem- 
porary sojourners, as mere visitors. 
Many harbored the thought of re- 
turning to their old home and many 
more did not know where they stood 
in this country. At this juncture 
there suddenly broke out the great 
economic crisis of 1907 with its dis- 
astrous consequences. Everything we 
had tried to build up till then was 
wiped out by the panic. Only after 
the crisis had passed away did it be- 
come possible to build anew, and then 
everything progressed swiftly. In 
the course of two or three years there 
arose an excellent fighting army 
among the waistmakers and cloak- 
makers and the great revolution in 
the ladies’ garment industry was 
effected. 

The result of those two strikes was 
an enormous improvement in the con- 
ditions of work, a greatly reduced 
work-day, much higher wages, a large 
and powerful International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union, and the fa- 
mous “Protocol,” on which lectures 
were delivered at universities, books 
and essays were written, and which 
at the time attracted the attention of 
all American labor leaders, as well 
as of all students of labor problems 
and the conflict between capital and 
labor. 

It was a great fight, a long fight, 
a wonderful fight, crowned with a 
great and splendid victory. 

Thus it was that the great Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union grew up. It was born, reared, 
and schooled in battle, and that is 
why no enemy can defeat it. 











SPOTLIGHT ON THE SOUTH 
A. L. G. 


“As long as the South provides 
labor which will work inhumanly long 
hours for low wages the wage level 
and the living standards of American 
workmen, north and south, will be 
imperiled.” 

The Chicago Tribune. 


“Unionism can establish in the tex- 
tile states of the South a civilized 
order in industry to supplant the 
present régime of beggarly wages 
and a slave’s working day.” 


Portland (Ore.) Journal. 


“We have in this country an or- 
ganization known as the American 
Federation of Labor. It has sen- 
sible men and good citizens for its 
leaders and advisors. It is ready to 
provide experienced leaders in any 
situation such as prevailed in Gas- 
tonia, N. C. The strikers, if such 
there be, should follow the accredited 
delegates of the American Federation 
of Labor and then they would not be 
drawn into violations of the law that 
ultimately injure their cause.” 

Lowell (Mass.) Sun. 


“T think the only way the workers 
(in the South) are ever going to get 
any justice is by having a strong or- 
ganization, and I think the churches 
ought to support the efforts made to- 
ward that organization by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor.” 

Rev. William D. Spofford. 


American Federation of 
is committed to a pro- 


“The 
Labor . 


gram of orderly progress. Orderly 
progress is what the South wants and 
what Southern labor wants. : 
If Southern employers and Southern 
public men are far-sighted, they will 
encourage the American Federation 
of Labor in its Southern drive.” 


Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


In speaking of the organization of 
the South and of the support given 
the Southern workers by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, the follow- 
ing is said: “ and in its action 
the American Federation of Labor 
will have the support of all Amer- 
icans believing in the Constitutional 
rights of labor and in a prosperous, 
fair and peaceful American industry.” 

Baltimore Post. 


“The ‘Telegraph’ has said pre- 
viously that it believes organization 
of the textile workers in the South 
is inevitable, just as the organization 
of the mill owners was inevitable. 
That organization will come, if it 
does come, through a conservative, 
American union such as the American 
Federation of Labor, never through 
a group that takes its thinking from 
Moscow.” 

Macon (Ga.) Telegraph. 


“There is no doubt but what the 
campaign of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in the South will mean 
the extermination of Communism, 
and this will be a blessing for both 
industry and labor.” 

Washington Post. 
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TRUTH AND LOGIC 
A. L. G. 


“The laboring man has become a 
factor of the first importance in our 
economic structure. He used to be 
the man who made all our products. 
Now, of a sudden, we have dis- 
covered that he is also the man who 
buys nearly all our products.” 

George Harrison Phelps, 
in Our Biggest Customer. 


“Realizing that general prosperity 
will bring rewards for the working 
man, leaders of organized labor today 
are working for a better understand- 
ing between capital and union labor.” 

Timothy Reardon, President 
San Francisco Board of 
Public Works. 


“But today organizations of labor- 
ing men are not only recognized as 
wise and proper, but also are given 
due credit for the indispensable part 
which they have played in bettering 
the conditions and raising the stand- 
ards of human life.” 

Alben W. Barkley, 
U. S. Senator from Kentucky. 


“Modern life is of necessity a co- 
Operative institution.” 
John Blake, 


Elevator Constructor. 


“To understand man, we must 
look beyond the individual man and 
his actions or interests, and view him 
in combination with his fellows.” 


The International Engineer. 


“When you see men around you 
actually creating beautiful things with 
their hands, I would like you to re- 
member that it was my opinion that 
actual labor in the arts and crafts and 
industries is an infinitely nobler con- 
tribution to the happiness of mankind 
than clipping coupons and living on 
the sweat of other men’s brows.” 


Alexander Irvine, 
Reprinted in the 
Granite-Cutters’ Journal. 


“Regarded from the Christian 
point of view, the labor question is 
much more than the question of 
money, or hours, or organization, or 
creature comforts. It is a question 
of providing for every industrial 
worker an abundant life which, in 
the last analysis, means a full and 
complete expression of personality.” 


Rev. John McDowell, D. D. 


“Capitalism, to which we seem to 
be committed, makes the worker de- 
pendent on employment for wages. 
Thus capitalism itself, by creating 
such a situation, assumes responsi- 
bility for providing well-paid em- 
ployment, not underpaid or merely 
periodic.” 

Senator James Couzens, 
U. S. Senator from Michigan. 


“Employees who have a voice in 
work conditions carry this intelligence 
and independence into every other 
activity of their lives.” 

The Railway Carmen’s Journal. 
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BARGAINING 


Morris HILLQuitT 


Legal Adviser to the International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 


HE phrase, “collective bar- 

gaining,” is of recent origin and 

of somewhat vague definition. 
Broadly speaking, it comprehends the 
whole range of methods and proc- 
esses by which terms of employment 
are established between employers 
and organized bodies of workers. 

It is a new development. It could 
not be otherwise because the material 
conditions of the institution did not 
spring up until recent times. The 
main agency of collective bargaining 
is the organizations of the em- 
ployees, and these organizations had 
hardly any existence and no legal rec- 
ognition until comparatively modern 
times. 

In 1799, and again in 1800, the in- 
cipient trade unions of England were 
branded by statute as unlawful com- 
binations. The law ordained that 
any journeyman who shall enter into 
a combination to obtain an advance 
in wages or to lessen the time of work- 
ing or attend any meeting called for 
such purposes “shall be committed to 
the common jail for any time not ex- 
ceeding three calendar months or to a 
house of correction to be kept at hard 
labor for a period not exceeding two 
months.” This law remained in 
force for a quarter of a century, 
when it was modified to permit bodies 
of workers to fix their own wages 
and work hours without, however, at- 
tempting to impose such terms on 
their fellow workers. It was not 
until 1871 that trade unions were 


fully legalized by statute in England. 

In the United States the rudimen- 
tary organizations of labor develop- 
ing in the earlier part of the last 
century had a somewhat uncertain 
status. They were not prohibited 
by law but were often treated by the 
courts as organizations of doubtful 
legality. The first authoritative 
judicial decision establishing their 
right to existence was rendered in 
1842 by Chief Justice Shaw of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court. 

Today the trade unions are gen- 
erally recognized by law as legitimate 
and even commendable institutions in 
all advanced countries. 

This striking change in the legal 
status of labor combinations is to be 
explained primarily by the social and 
economic developments of the last 
century. For the law always follows 
the progress of  civilization—al- 
though mostly at a respectful dis- 
tance. 

The individual wage contract was 
the appropriate form of the pre- 
capitalistic small shop. Collective 
bargaining is the logical product of 
the modern factory. 

During the early phases of our in- 
dustrial system, in the era of individ- 
ual production, the employer and the 
worker could treat as equals in nego- 
tiating their contract of employ- 
ment. The employer was himself a 
worker—he was the “master” of his 
craft, who did the main work with 
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his own hands or by the aid of a 
simple tool. If he employed hired 
journeymen or helpers at all, they 
were very few. There were almost as 
many employers as there were work- 
ers. The worker was as free to 
choose a master as the latter was to 
choose a worker. Under these con- 
ditions terms of employment could 
be reasonably left to individual bar- 
gaining. But within the last genera- 
tions a radical revolution has taken 
place in the methods of wealth pro- 
duction and in the resultant relations 
of employer and worker. 

The simple tool of the old-time 
mechanic has evolved into the modern 
complex machine of gigantic size pro- 
pelled by steam or electric power. 
The modest workshop of earlier gen- 
erations has grown into the immense 
modern factory or works, which as- 
semble hundreds and often thousands 
of workers for joint labor, while the 
individual employer has largely been 
superseded by an impersonal cor- 
porate management. 

The jobs of the country are con- 
centrating in ever fewer hands. The 
railroad workers, about 2,500,000 in 
number, are limited to practically a 
few scores of employers in the whole 
country, and the steel workers have 
an even narrower choice. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company alone 
normally gives work to about 250,000 
men, while the United States Steel 
Corporation employs 300,000 work- 
ers. The majority of American 
workers are employed by corpora- 
tions operating on a large scale. The 
labor policy of these corporations is 
in each instance determined by a 
group of a very few men, sometimes 
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by one man. What chance does the 
individual worker have to “bargain” 
with the employer for terms of work 
under such circumstances? 

The theory of freedom of contract 
between the modern employer and 
the individual worker is an outworn 
legal fiction. 

The individual worker must take 
the terms of employment fixed by the 
corporate management or go without 
work. It is only when all or a sub- 
stantial portion of the workers of an 
industry or an establishment act in 
concert and present their claims as an 
organized body that they can treat 
with the employer on a footing of 
equality and bargain for terms of 
employment. 

The normal and most common ex- 
pression of collective bargaining is 
the collective agreement between em- 
ployers and workers. Such agree- 
ments are made periodically between 
labor unions representing the em- 
ployees and single employers, individ- 
ual or corporate, or associations of 
employers. As a rule they fix the 
wage scale, work hours and other 
terms of employment, and provide for 
a method or tribunal to adjust any 
disputes arising between employer 
and workers during the life of the 
agreement, including the interpreta- 
tion of its terms. In most instances 
they also provide for recognition of 
the union as the representative of the 
workers in their dealings with the 
employer or for the exclusive em- 
ployment of union members (the 


closed shop). These collective agree- 
ments, if they are reduced to writing, 
which is not always the case, assume 
the most varied forms, ranging from 
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the simple memorandum of stipulated 
wages and work time to the most 
elaborate instrument, reciting eco- 
nomic principles and policies and pro- 
viding with minute detail for all con- 
ceivable contingencies in the terms of 
employment and methods of pro- 
cedure. 

One of the most interesting and 
important contributions to collective 
bargaining in this country has been 
made by the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union through the 
introduction of the so-called protocol 
system, which derived its name from 
the famous “Protocol of Perpetual 
Peace,” adopted in the cloak industry 
of New York in 1910. 

At the period of the adoption of 
that remarkable instrument the manu- 
facture of ready-to-wear cloaks and 
ladies’ suits had attained the propor- 
tions of an enormous industry, with 
New York City as its center. It em- 
ployed in New York alone between 
50,000 and 60,000 workers and rep- 
resented an invested capital of $100,- 
000,000. 

It was not, and from its very 
nature probably never will be, a large- 
scale centralized industry, like the 
steel or railroading industries cited 
above as examples of capitalist con- 


centration. Its operation was then, as’ 


it is now, in the hands of many hun- 
dreds of employers of varying types 
and sizes ranging from one-room 
sweat shops to factories employing 
hundreds of workers. But this large 
number of employers, fiercely com- 
peting with each other, made it even 
more difficult for the workers to 
secure and enforce fair and uniform 
standards of labor than the over- 
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whelming power of capital in the 
large centralized industries. 

The cloak workers of New York 
had a union, which was afhliated with 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union, but the organization 
represented only a fraction of the men 
and women working at the trade and 
was too weak to control wages, hours 
or other standards of employment in 
the industry. 

Since 1888 there had been more or 
less serious sporadic strikes among 
the cloak makers in New York, but 
it was not until 1910, when the whole 
body of workers rose in open re- 
bellion against the intolerable condi- 
tions of life and labor and joined the 
historical general strike which after 
a fierce and protracted battle brought 
about the treaty of peace known as 
the Protocol. 

The document, which was signed 
on September 2, 1910, was largely 
conceived and formulated by public- 
spirited citizens outside of the indus- 
try, including Louis D. Brandeis, now 
a Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and the late Louis 
Marshall, with the active coopera- 
tion of Meyer London, counsel for 
the union, and Julius Henry Cohen, 
representing the employers. 

The distinguishing feature of the 
Protocol is the provision for its per- 
petual duration. The ambitious 
framers of the instrument envisaged 
a continuous reign of peace and har- 
mony between employers and work- 
ers in the cloak industry through the 
operation of the machinery estab- 
lished by them. 


Strikes and lockouts were ex- 


pressly prohibited. All grievances, 
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disputes and proposed changes of 
working conditions were to be ad- 
justed by a board of arbitration con- 
stituted as the Supreme Court in the 
industry, and “grievance boards” 
functioning as courts of inferior 
jurisdiction. A Joint Board of San- 
itary Control was also established, 
consisting of representatives of the 
employers, the workers and the pub- 
lic, and charged with the important 
task of securing and enforcing condi- 
tions of safety and sanitation in the 
workshop. 

Another novel feature of the Pro- 
tocol was its compromise between the 
“closed shop” desired by the workers 
and the “open shop” insisted on by 
the employers. The Protocol estab- 
lishes a “preferential union shop,” 
such shop being defined as one “where 
union standards as to working con- 
ditions, hours of labor and rates of 
wages prevail, and where, when hir- 
ing help, union men are preferred.” 

The dream of perpetual peace in 
the cloak industry, like all dreams of 
perpetual peace so far, proved to be 
somewhat illusory. The Protocol 
did not save the industry from sev- 
eral rather severe conflicts. 

In 1915 it was. superseded by an 
agreement embodied in the ‘‘Findings 
and Recommendations” of a dis- 
tinguished Council of Conciliation 
appointed by Mayor Mitchell and 
presided over by Dr. Felix Adler. 
Thereafter new agreements in dif- 
ferent forms and under different des- 
ignations were made between the or- 
ganized workers and the associations 
of employers in the industry. Some- 
times they were arrived at directly by 
the parties and at other times they 
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were brought about through the in- 
tervention of third parties, mostly of 
a semi-official characer. Sometimes 
they were reached in more or less 
peaceful conference and at other 
times they represented terms of set- 
tlement after hard-fought battles in 
the shape of strikes or lockouts. 
But in all the changes and vicissitudes 
of the collective agreements in the 
New York cloak industry the vital 
principles of the Protocol have re- 
mained virtually intact. 

These may be summarized in the 
following main points: 

1. That industry is not a purely 
private concern but a social function. 
Hence the active participation of 
public representatives, not only in the 
settlement of acute disputes between 
employees and workers, but also in 
the operation of the permanent ma- 
chinery set up by the collective agree- 
ment, the voluntary industrial court, 
the board of sanitary control, etc. 

2. That the workers have impor- 
tant rights and interests in the indus- 
try beyond mere wages for labor per- 
formed; that in the absence of fault 
on their part they are entitled to con- 
tinuity of employment and an oppor- 
tunity of adequate earning, or, to put 
it more bluntly, that the industry owes 
them a living. Hence the provisions 
against arbitrary discharges, for 
equitable distribution of the available 
work in slow seasons, and hence the 
expirement in unemployment insur- 
ance, which was unfortunately aban- 
doned in consequence of the failure 
of the communist-led strike of 1926, 
and which should be reinstated at the 
earliest moment on a broader basis. ° 

3. The right of the workers to 
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deal with their employers through 
their own organization and through 
their own chosen representatives. 
This right is now completely estab- 
lished in the collective agreements of 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union. The makeshift of 
a “preferential” union shop has long 
given way to the complete and un- 
qualified union shop—the “closed 
shop.” 

The Protocol system originated in 
the cloak industry of New York, but 
it did not rest there. In the suc- 
ceeding years it rapidly spread to 
other industries under the jurisdiction 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union in and out of New 
York and thence to practically all 
other organized needle trade indus- 
tries. It has profoundly influenced 
the general system of collective bar- 
gaining in the United States. 

Collective agreements between em- 
ployers and workers as a rule rest on 
moral sanction only. They are rarely 
enforceable by law. The legal ob- 
stacles to their enforcement spring 
in part from their nature as agree- 
ments of employment and in part 
from the collective or associate capac- 
ity of the contracting parties. An 
employee can not be forced to work 
by judicial mandate, nor can an em- 
ployer be compelled to give work to 
a specified individual. In case of 
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breach on the part of the employer 
the union can rarely recover damages 
because the union as such sustains no 
loss of earnings and the association of 
employers is similarly situated when 
the agreement is violated by the 
union. The courts may restrain 
unions and employers’ associations 
from inducing or aiding their mem- 
bers to breach the agreement. That, 
as a rule, has been the extent of judi- 
cial interference in the enforcement 
of collective agreements. 

The real worth of a collective 
agreement is determined by the force 
of organized labor behind it. Its 
terms are never self-executory. A 
collective agreement, even if meager 
in terms, as the original Protocol 
was, may become a potent and vital 
instrument for safeguarding and pro- 
tecting the rights of Labor, if Labor 
is sufficiently strong and alert. It 
may be reduced to the impotence of a 
mere “scrap of paper’ in spite of 
most excellent provisions, if Labor 
lacks the will or force to enforce 
them. 

The experience of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers with col- 
lective agreements in the changing 
periods of its strength and weakness 
has demonstrated above all the vital 
need of a powerful, vigilant and har- 
monious union. 


INFINITY 


Amid his globes and telescopes and charts 
Grave Don Henrique heard the ocean beat 

From all its myriad unrequited heart’s 
Gigantic whispering at Sagres’ feet. 


While pale above his microscope bent down 
Fra Bartol, peering at a grain of sand 

Above the alleys of his sleeping town 
Seeing infinitude elude his hand. 


Tuomas WALSH 














PRESS AND PUBLICITY 
Max D. DANIsH 


HE Ladies’ Garment Workers 
publish three weekly journals 

* for their members—Gerechtig- 
keit, in Jewish; Justice, in English, 
and Giustizia, in Italian. Every 
member of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union, regardless 
of extraction and language, is thus 
able to keep in close touch with the 
affairs of his union as they are mir- 
rored in these publications. 

Like the other labor papers in the 
United States, these journals are not 
news media in the accepted sense of 
this term. They serve principally 
as the mouthpiece of the executive 
arm of the organization, voicing 
their policies and program of action. 
But they also serve as a forum for 
expression of opinion by the more 
articulate members of the union con- 
cerning matters around which a con- 
troversy already exists, or where a 
division of opinion is sought to be 
created. It is probably the freest 
press issued by any labor union in the 
country. 

Aside from that, these three pub- 
lications of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers actually are a part of the 
fighting equipment of the organiza- 
tion. A strike campaign, a tax levy, 
a reform of the by-laws of the union, 
is never carried through without the 
direct help of the “news” and edi- 
torial columns of these journals. It 
is the clearing house for the varied 
perennial problems, repercussion of 
opinion, and remedial efforts which 
stir the women’s garment workers 


more, perhaps, than workers in any 
other industry. 

The educational value of these 
weeklies must not be overlooked 
either. The International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union is one of 
the pioneer unions in the workers’ 
education movement, and its publica- 
tions have devoted a good deal of 
space to the promotion of adult study 
classes, the popularization of the 
workers’ education idea, and to the 
reprint of the more interesting out- 
lines of the current courses offered 
by the union’s special educational 
agency. 

In their present form—tabloid 
size—the journals of the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers are the product 
of a consolidation of several smaller 
publications which were issued by 
some of the union’s subdivisions in 
New York prior to 1919. In that 
year, the “New Post,” a Jewish 
weekly published by the New York 
Cloak Joint Board, the “Gleicheit,” 
another Jewish weekly issued by the 
Dressmakers’ Union, the English 
“Ladies’ Garment Cutter,” pub- 
lished by the Cutters’ Union, Local 
10, were merged with the “Ladies’ 
Garment Worker,” the monthly 
magazine of the International Union, 
into one publication with separate 
editions for each of the three major 
languages spoken by the membership 
of the union. 

Uninterruptedly in the field since 
then, Justice has, for the past eleven 
years, fought unswervingly every 
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open and covert enemy of the wom- 
en’s garment workers organization, 
not deviating an inch from the stead- 
fast trade union principles on which 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union was founded. Jus- 
tice has done its best work during 
the recent period of the union’s 
existence, when, faced by a commu- 
nist mutiny on the inside and an un- 
paralleled demoralization of the in- 
dustry outside, the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 
was battling for its very existence for 
a stretch of several years. It re- 
quired a staunch belief in the sound- 
ness of the American trade-union 
movement and a dogged determina- 
tion to fight to the last breath of life, 
if need to, for the preservation of 
the union, to resist all the vicious at- 
tacks by enemies who employed knav- 
ery, villainy of the blackest hue and 
downright scabbery to break down 
every barrier erected by the organ- 
ized workers in the cloak and dress 
trades as a result of two generations 
of constructive trade-union work. 

During these eleven years, the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ publica- 
tions were edited, for the first seven 
years, by Saul Yanovsky, a veteran 
labor journalist, and since the end of 
1925 by Max D. Danish, who also 
acted as associate editor of Justice, 
the English weekly, since 1920. Bro. 
Danish resigned as editor early in 
1929, and was succeeded by Dr. B. 
Hoffman, who, at the present writ- 
ing, is in charge of all these publica- 
tions. 


II 


Another valuable weapon of de- 
fense and offense, which the Ladies’ 
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Garment Workers Union has em- 
ployed during the past two decades 
with increasing efficiency, has been its 
all-year-round publicity service at- 
tached to the general office. 

It is dificult to overestimate the 
tangible advantages secured by the 
International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union, directly and indi- 
rectly, as a result of this sustained 
effort to keep every community where 
a garment market is located intelli- 
gently posted on conditions in the lo- 
cal industry with special emphasis on 
the efforts of the union workers to 
win for themselves better shops, 
higher earnings and improved living 
standards in general. The garment 
making industry has for many years 
been regarded as a “dark continent” 
by the average citizen, who found it 
dificult to penetrate beyond the 
crazy-quilt of contrasting factors 
which struggled within this enor- 
mously developed ‘“foreign’’ trade. 
The spectacular cloak strike of 1910 
—the historic “revolt of the cloak- 
makers”—had given the general 
American community its first glimpse 
into this labyrinth of sweat shops, of 
sewing machines driven by foot 
power and carried around by their 
worker-owners from job to job, and 
of a cobweb of contractors and sub- 
contractors fleecing the helpless, 
struggling mass underneath and being 
in turn fleeced by the upper stratum 
of the big employers in the industry. 

It was this revelation of a brutal- 
ized industry which drew the sym- 
pathetic interest of such outstanding 
citizens towards it as Justice Louis 
D. Brandeis, the late Louis Mar- 
shall, Dr. Felix Adler, President 
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James Garfield of Dartmouth, Pro- 
fessor Jacob Hollander of Johns 
Hopkins, and many others of equally 
high standing. The contribution of 
these public-spirited persons to the 
vindication of the principle of collec- 
tive bargaining, the abolition of the 
sweat shops in the old form, shop 
sanitation, and, above all, the recog- 
nition of the paramount fact that the 
public has an unalienable interest in 
the welfare and rational progress of 
the women’s garment industry—all 
this is recorded industrial history. In 
later years, however, as the union 
grew and numerous other problems 
of work conditions, production meth- 
ods, and work systems came to the 
fore, involving at each given period 
vital issues for the workers in the 
shops and for their organization, this 
continued interest of the general pub- 
lic came to be regarded as an essen- 
tial asset in the union’s arsenal. The 
enlistment of public opinion on behalf 
of the advancement of the workers, in 
other words, has become a legitimate 
part of the union’s functions as the 
workers’ mouthpiece before the com- 
munity. 

‘In the years that followed, Ben- 
jamin Schlesinger, who became presi- 
dent of the Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers in 1914, a believer and an adept 
in publicity, never failed to take the 
public into confidence on every im- 
portant occasion when the union 
came to grips with the employers. 
During the four major clashes, or 
general strikes, in the cloak and dress 
trades between 1914 and 1923, it was 
this quick and dexterous presenta- 
tion of the workers’ chief arguments 
before the bar of public opinion that 
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won both the general sentiment of 
the community and ‘favorable press 
comments for their side and played 
no small part in the ultimate satis- 
factory outcome of these conflicts. 
Outstanding among these publicity 
drives was recorded during the 1921 
cloak lockout in New York, when, 
after a struggle of two months, the 
union compelled the manufacturers, 
with the aid of an aroused public 
opinion and a writ of injunction— 
the first ever used in a labor dispute 
by a union against a group of em- 
ployers—to capitulate, to open up 
their shops and to reengage their 
locked-out workers under the old 
union terms. 

A more recent instance of a suc- 
cessful publicity campaign by the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union to enlist public opinion on 
behalf of a constructive labor pro- 
gram was undertaken last spring, 
when, on the eve of renewal of agree- 
ments in the cloak industry, the union 
adroitly demanded that the employers 
put a stop to the encouragement and 
spread of the petty sub-standard 
cloak shops which were threatening 
to convert the wealthy cloak trade, in 
its biggest center, into a sweatshop 
morass. By marshaling a mass of 
irrefutable facts and data and by 
skillfully unraveling the tragic back- 
ground of this multiplying industrial 
chaos before the community and the 
press, the union succeeded not only 
in winning the moral support of the 
community to its program of indus- 
trial statesmanship, but in enlisting, 
in a very concrete form, public aid for 
its program through the creation of a 
permanent joint control commission, 
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with public representation on it, to 
“police” the industry, to curb all 
greedy factors within it, and ‘to 
standardize, by means of research 
and investigation and actual author- 
ity, work and production conditions. 

There is little doubt that the 
crusading publicity which aroused 
every socially-minded element in New 
York in favor of the union’s pro- 
gram has aided materially in its final 
realization. 

A contribution of lasting value to 
labor history in America was made 
by the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union in 1925 when it pub- 
lished a large volume entitled ‘The 
Women’s Garment Workers,” a com- 
plete history of this international 
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union from its earliest days to the 
present. 

The volume, written by Dr. Louis 
Levine, a noted economist and stu- 
dent of labor history, was published 
by the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union as a fitting com- 
memoration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of its existence as a national 
body. This book was greeted in the 
labor and general press as a notable 
addition to the not too extensive li- 
brary of labor history. To the student 
interested in the origin and growth of 
labor unionism, or in the specific 
struggles and tribulations of the im- 
migrant working masses in the 
United States, this book is practi- 
cally indispensable. 


RURAL ETCHING 


Faint blossoms that fade and fall 

Are the fading tattered clouds, 

And bitter is the wind on the river. 
The night waits an entrance cue 
Nervous as a young actor, 

And the thin stars tell each other stories 
Awaiting the play with eyes glistening. 
But the older stars stand by, unmoved. 


Until the fields have begun spinning purple, 
Until the tall corn has stopped its wagging, 
Until the valley is quiet to a flower fall, 
Until the lamps are lit in the tiny farmhouses 
And the boys have brought in the cows, 


The sunset lingers. 





CuHartes A. WAGNER. 


























ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS! 
I. Unemployment by Cities 
Percentage of members unemployed 


July, Aug., Sept., Oct., June, July, 


1928 1928 1928 1928 1929 1929 


i incicaskensaee 5 5 6 7 5 12 
Baltimore, Md............. 15 21 8 13 18 11 
Birmingham, Ala.......... 13 18 16 13 19 20 
 o5n6cssenese 12 10 21 18 12 10 
 *§ & ae 9 11 7 8 5 9 
OS 7 5 4 4 5 5 
Cincinnati, Ohio. .......... 9 7 3 4 11 9 
Cleveland, Ohio............ 11 6 11 12 4 4 
4 Er 16 15 5 11 13 20 
SS 9 12 27 10 11 7 
[le eee 22 28 21 22 23 19 
Los Angeles, Calif .......... 11 15 24 24 8 6 
Milwaukee, Wis........... 4 2 3 4 2 3 
Minneapolis, Minn......... 7 8 9 7 13 13 
i). S|. ) a 19 13 12 11 12 12 
sc acccacunews 12 12 12 9 6 5 
Paterson, N. J............. 17 11 10 12 17 13 
Pantene, PR. .....0000% 17 27 25 20 17 18 
Pi cewcccecces 13 14 14 11 12 12 
San Antonio, Tex.......... 3 3 3 3 2 10 
San Francisco, Calif........ 17 il 11 12 11 8 
RES eee 10 6 8 6 12 10 
i 6 4 3 4 7 7 
Washington, D. C.......... 3 2 1 3 2 1 


II. Unemployment by Trades 
All Building 


Year Month Trades Trades 

EE hs 6 cknkweuase ee ecaeernenanadien 18 36 
ia ctanawdeeeniiacudsteken ene enn 18 39 
 aikknb anh gatnicnahaaens caw nedacae 18 38 
Cb ciGetinbsenasaes saddens eekaaneens 16 32 
a Genta ikdanGeseekedenssekweedenaemes 13 25 
CN ig oi arg vi eager Bianca eae 11 22 
Di chbcntndeeeudensisdeeaneeannaksakke 12 24 
is eit eta wate hen< ew eeuneeneninn 9 19 
nic anehananagh ines tae seeenated 10 22 
i nukdntdbbekeeehedcaenanenewses Q 18 
aia aia c erate kbek Gahan hea 10 21 
nis btbewbenan eekwnernnese enna. 13 23 

ME ac dcanckancnbabenees biamemeNenaum 15 30 
DIN. <4ndhebeeenpardundneeenebhaunees 15 33 
tn wks iebidannihiaiie ua we keane 14 34 
EE eked ae aeuen Meena eben uae 12 29 
id uicniee ou aaa: oe aeddiiomalanie 11 26 
DD ciicbeetbkbandedinnceanesaenenenens 9 19 
Ditti debs cactadecasssunbeenesekaeneue 9 16 
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THE CREST OF A WAVE 


One of the greatest business booms 
in history has just passed and busi- 
ness men are hesitating after the 
crest of the wave. What will hap- 
pen next? Caution must dominate 
until there is more assurance of fa- 
vorable conditions. 

Industrial progress has not come in 
a steady forward march, but in a 
series of booms and depressions. The 
graph below illustrates this progress 
by waves for a period of ten years. 

The series of booms and depres- 
sions are called “business cycles.” 
Three depressions and four booms 
occurred from 1919 to 1929. Each 
depression was smaller than the last 
and each boom raised the level of 
production to a higher point. The 
line on the graph shows clearly the 
severe depression in 1921 and the 
smaller ones in 1924 and 1927, and 
also the peaks in 1920, 1923, 1926 
and 1929. 

In spite of the three depressions, 
the general trend of production has 
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been upward, and in 1929 the output 
of American mines and factories was 
46 per cent above 1919. 


Effect on Wage-Earners 


While a business boom means 
steady work, often higher wages, and 
sometimes overtime with increased 
pay, wage-earners usually can not 
save enough to guard against unem- 
ployment, and therefore depression 
which throws hundreds of thousands 
out of work brings special hardships. 

From the peak in 1920 to the de- 
pression of 1921 over 2,200,000 in 
factories were thrown out of work 
and over 363,000 on railroads, in all 
more than two and one-half million. 
We have no records to show how 
many lost jobs in other lines of work. 
Even in the small depression of 1924, 
674,000 in factories and 106,000 on 
railroads were laid off, a total of 
780,000. In 1927, where the drop 
on the graph is so small as to be 
almost overlooked, 260,000 in fac: 
tories and railroads were laid off. 

Wage-earners also suffer from 
wage reductions at times when their 
employers are in difficult business cir- 
cumstances. Therefore, depressions 
often mean lowered standards which 
it is very hard to regain. 


Why Do We Have Business Cycles? 


I our complex business mechanism 
the activity of a few plants in one 
industry has a very far-reaching in- 
fluence. If, for instance, the supply 
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of automobiles on the market is low, 
retail dealers begin to send orders 
to automobile manufacturers. The 
plants increase activity and order sup- 
plies and materials. Their orders 
stimulate activity in other indus- 
tries—steel, glass, textiles for uphol- 
stery and tire fabrics, rubber, leather, 
wood, and others. Demands for coal 
and power also increase. These in- 
dustries employ more wage-earners 
and the wage-earners spend their in- 
comes to buy goods, which helps to 
stimulate trade in other lines. 

A process like this on a large scale 
takes place after a business depres- 
sion. As orders increase, a spirit of 
optimism grows, manufacturers in- 
crease production, and gradually the 
activity develops into a boom. But 
activity once started does not stop 
quickly. Manufacturers tend to pro- 
duce more than consumers can buy, 
because coordination between pro- 
ducers and consumers is not per- 
fect. Also, money rates for loans 
tend to rise, making it more expen- 
sive to do business. And stock prices 
are pushed up by speculation to dis- 
proportionate heights. A readjust- 
ment becomes necessary. 

The liquidation which follows 
causes heavy losses. Orders for 
goods drop off; prices of stocks fall 
on the stock exchange and those who 
lose cancel orders for things they had 
expected to buy, adding to the de- 
pressing forces; credit men, afraid 
that they cannot collect their loans, 
press for payment, often forcing 
manufacturers to sell at a loss. Wage- 
earners are laid off, decreasing con- 
suming power still further. As 


optimism spread at the beginning of 


the boom, so pessimism spreads now, 
and the liquidation develops into a 
depression. Finally, however, these 
forces bring about a readjustment, 
and business is again ready to start on 
a period of activity. 


The Present Situation 


We have just passed through a 
boom similar to that described. The 
detail graph below shows the develop- 
ments month by month from the de- 
pression of 1927 to the present. The 
line for industrial production rises 
gradually through 1928 and rapidly 
in 1929 to a peak in June. Then it 
begins to fall. Seasonal changes have 
been eliminated in this graph so that 


it indicates changes in _ business 
activity. 
PRODUCTION BY MONTHS 
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The boom gave more employment 
to wage-earners, and increased earn- 
ings. From the low point of the de- 
pression to the high point of the 
boom employment increased by over 
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a million and a half in manufacturing 
alone (1,525,000). Wage-earners’ 
incomes in manufacturing averaged 
$55 more a year in the first 8 months 
of 1929 than in 1927. 

The passing of the peak does not 
necessarily mean that industrial activ- 
ity and wage-earners’ incomes must 
go back permanently to a lower level. 
It means that we are in a period of 
quiet after the intense activity of this 
spring. Industrial production is 
still on a very high level, higher than 
at any time in 1928. The future 
may bring a depression or activity 
may be started again and continue on 


a high level. 
The present situation contains 
many favorable factors. Stocks of 


goods have not accumulated except 
in a few industries such as auto- 
mobiles. Financial conditions are 
sound; there has been no money 
shortage, no epidemic of bank fail- 
ures as in former severe crises. 
Business should be ready to pick up 
quickly. But the uncertainty of the 


stock exchange causes hesitation. 
Losses on the stock exchange have 

already cut down consuming power. 

At this crucial point it is essential 
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that wage-earners’ buying power be 
kept at a high level. Unemploy- 
ment or wage reductions would cut 
down the consuming power on which 
industry must rely to stimulate new 
activity. 


Toward a Better Equilibrium 


As Wesley Mitchell states in his 
recent book, “Business Cycles,” “the 
business economy provides for effec- 
tive coordination of effort within 
each business enterprise, but not for 
effective coordination of effort be- 
tween enterprises.”* Plants in the 
same industry work without knowing 
what others are planning. A better 
coordination of efforts, especially 
when there is danger of overproduc- 
tion, would help to reduce the severity 
of ‘business cycles and work toward 
a better equilibrium. Such improve- 
ment in business technique would 
mean betterment not only to indus- 
trial firms but to every group of wage- 
earners who share in the risks of 
business depressions. 


1 Business Cycles, p. 172. 
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COLEG HARLECH 
B. B. THoMAs 


College for Adult Education at 

Harlech has aroused a great 
deal of interest in Wales. It was in- 
cluded among the national events of 
1927, and in some quarters regarded 
as a unique and unexpected develop- 
ment! Yet a moment’s considera- 
tion will probably suffice to deprive 
it of much of its exceptional char- 
acter and relegate it to the category 
of the perfectly normal. This ad- 
mission of normality does not de- 
prive it of its significance in any way. 
It can but grant it its true place in the 
desirable order of things. 

It is not unique in the sense that 
it makes Wales the possessor of a 
particular type of college found in 
no other country. From the inter- 
national point of view it merely 
signifies an attempt to come into line, 
for we confess that world tendencies 
and common humanity to-day pro- 
vide the urge which works in the 


Tce establishment of the new 


movements of our nation, and that 
we, in the long run, merely endeavor 
to do for ourselves what “everybody 
is doing” or trying to do. We may 
safely say that whenever a people 
has awakened and faced up to the re- 
sponsibilities of democracy in the 
manifold aspects of culture, politics 
and economics, the provision of edu- 
cational facilities of a non-vocational 
character for adults has been inevita- 
ble. Preparatory work has been 
performed in diverse ways and 
sooner or later specific institutions 
have been established to provide full- 
time courses to meet the needs of 
workers for further guidance and 
educational opportunities. One by 
one they have grown, as the result 
of the inspiration of individuals, but 
later to be recognized and supported 
by the nation as a whole. In this 
context the name of Denmark can- 
not possibly be omitted. It gave the 
pioneers, and probably more than any 
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other single country has derived the 
fullest benefit from the whole- 
hearted support which it has been 
able to accord it. No phase of its 
life has been unaffected by the high 
schools which to-day number over 
sixty, and it seems that on the 
strength of its example other coun- 
tries hope to derive their meed of 
invigoration by adapting this educa- 
tional instrument to their peculiar 
needs. Provision for the educational 
welfare of its men and women in 
early adult life has given this people 
its rebirth. Others in all parts of 
the world are endeavoring gradually 
to supplement whatever efforts are 
being made by the establishment of 
workers colleges. Small wonder that 
to-day the World Association for 
Adult Education is such a potent fac- 
tor; that it has organized a World 
Conference; that it has to its credit 
such a formidable array of bulletins 
surveying adult education activities 
in European countries, the British 
Empire, United States and the Far 
East,—and practically without ex- 
ception, each country has its colleges 
devoted to the education of its adult 
workers. Wales, with its boast of its 
devotion to education and culture and 
its alert industrial population, must 
furnish the credentials which are ac- 
cepted in the world. So Coleg Har- 
lech is founded as one contribution 
to this. 

Neither can anyone familiar with 
the growth of adult education in 
Wales deem Coleg Harlech as a 
mushroom and unwarranted experi- 
ment. Had man not bothered with 
education at all, Coleg Harlech 
might definitely be accounted a-freak, 





but it was ordained that the human 
spirit should grow and in recent 
years the spread of educational ac- 
tivity in Wales has given ample mani- 
festation of this development. Those 
who in their leisure are “pursuing 
those liberal and _ non-vocational 
studies by which a man may under- 
stand himself and his world, deter- 
mine the personal and social values 
that shall govern his thought and ac- 
tion and learn to serve his genera- 
tion in whatever way seems to him 
most vital” are now numbered legion. 
Before such evidence he would be 
either a blind or cruel man who would 
refuse to admit that these facts call 
for the establishment of colleges 
where working men and women may 
be given the fullest opportunities to 
pursue the intellectual interests once 
aroused, and to equip them for a life 
of enlightened service, to the mutual 
enrichment of society and of their 
own personalities. The door has been 
opened, working men and women 
have been allowed to peep at the 
broad expanse of knowledge and cul- 
ture which lies beyond and the nat- 
ural and inevitable consequence is 
that they desire the door to be flung 
ajar so that they may be free to walk 
after their heart’s desire. 

Although the responsibility has 
been realized for some time, the ac- 
tual provision made has been scanty. 
The Ejisteddfodic hierarchy and the 
Sunday School examination systems 
have been the guides of many to more 
careful studies, wider knowledge and 
greater achievement; the Cassel 
Scholarship facilities, and in Wales 
the Scholarship of the Quarrymen’s 
Union, have illustrated the need of 
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linking the sessional courses of the 
academic authorities with the educa- 
tional efforts of working men. But 
not one of these has claimed to be 
equal to the demands of the situa- 
tion. Financial limitations have con- 
fined the Cassel Scholarships to a 
ridiculously small number, while the 
University Colleges with their pre- 
dominantly professional bias may 
hardly be expected to adapt their cur- 
ricula to the convenience of one or 
two solitary individuals who may be 
set within them for a term or a year. 

A specific ad hoc college alone can 
provide a satisfactory solution. Here 
all those desirable influences which 
are characteristic of the classes which 
are at present scattered over Wales 
can be brought into full and unin- 
terrupted play upon the faculties of 
each individual—a valuable corpo- 
rate life with its constituent ele- 
ments, representative of all the 
phases of Welsh life—North and 
South, Agriculture and Industry, 
English-speaking and Welsh-speak- 
ing, Church and Chapel, an adequate 
supply of books, personal contact 
with the teachers freed from the dis- 
traction of industry and social en- 
tanglements—these are the forces 
which, when concentrated in the life 
of each individual for three or six 
months, cannot but affect each per- 
sonality profoundly. In Coleg Har- 
lech an attempt is made to demon- 
strate this truth in Welsh life. It 
has been constituted for an avowedly 
experimenal period and formed into 
an Incorporated Company, limited by 
guarantee and not by share. The 


late Lord Haldane served as its first 


president. He has been succeeded 
by Sir Harry Reichel. Dr. Thomas 
Jones, London, who recently accom- 
panied the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, to America, is 
the chairman of the council. This 
council is representative of those 
bodies which work for various 
aspects of Adult Education; the Uni- 
versity, the National Council of 
Music, the local education author- 
ities, the W. E. A., the trade unions, 
and will thus be able to focus the at- 
tention of a wide range of interests 
upon a common task. 

In its full-time courses it has suc- 
ceeded in attracting miners, quarry- 
men, steel workers, cotton weavers, 
tinplate workers, farmers, shop as- 
sistants, railwaymen and _ clerks. 
These are being supported to an in- 
creasing extent by education author- 
ities and trade unions. The ability 
to maintain these men is the only 
limitation on a great increase in their 
number, and, if adequate financial re- 
sources were forthcoming, a consid- 
erable increase would be certain. 

Summer schools providing short 
courses for adult students have been 
successfully held. Saturday after- 
noon schools for students of tutorial 
classes have been held and on several 
occasions it has provided a meeting 
ground for the local literary societies 
and women’s institutes. 

If the functional test is applied to 
Coleg Harlech as a justification for 
survival, then a fair case can be estab- 
lished in its favor. It is true that 
it has but recently arrived, but it 
is gradually filling an important gap 
in the cultural life of Wales. 








THE WORKERS EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION IN NEWCASTLE, AUSTRALIA 


ErNEstT G. FINNEY 


Honorable District Secretary, Workers’ Educational Association, Newcastle, New South Wales 


HE Workers Educational As- 

sociation makes an appeal to all 

classes. It knows no creed, no 
party, no platform. That is the 
key-note of the service and the suc- 
cess of the Workers Educational 
Association in the district of New- 
castle. Whilst embracing among its 
members adherents of practically all 
schools of thought in the intellectual, 


economic and religious world, it owes - 


allegiance to none; pursuing an even 
and unbiased course in the work of 
providing, for those who are in need, 
the culture and education which may 
have been denied to them in earlier 
years. 

Among the bodies affiliated with 
us we find such diverse organizations 
as trade unions, national societies, 
religious bodies, schools of art and 
teachers’ federations. Our platform 
is open to all who think that they 
have a message of importance, no 
matter what the subject, provided 
that they are willing to answer ques- 
tions and discuss the subject matter 
in the meeting. This freedom of 
policy is one which must be jealously 
guarded, for in addition to keeping 
the organization free from any liai- 
sons which would entrammel or stul- 
tify the work of education, it has 
been the means of attracting to our 
classes and lectures men and women 
of ability and courageous expression 
of thought, resulting in a very high 
and vigorous standard of work. 


The area covered by the Northern 
District Branch, as we are officially 
known, covers the city of Newcastle, 
and suburbs, and the area known as 
the Maitland Coalfields. Part of the 
district is rural, but the bigger pro- 
portion is industrial, covering the 
manufacturing and coal-mining areas. 
The population covered by our 
branch is 180,000. 

The ruling body is the District 
Council which decides all matters 
relative to the work in our district. 
Any question which materially affects 
the organization as a whole must, of 
course, be decided in conjunction with 
the parent body whose headquarters 
are in Sydney, and the representa- 
tives of the Sydney University. For 
this purpose a joint committee com- 
posed of representatives from the 
Workers Educational Association 
and the University has been formed 
and they are the controlling factor 
in all these matters. Apart from 
questions of policy, however, our 
District Council has complete local 
autonomy. 

Each class and affiliated body is 
entitled to one representative on the 
District Council. At the present 
time we have eighteen trade unions, 
and nineteen other bodies affliated. 
The officials of the District Council 
consist of a president, six vice-presi- 
dents, an honorable district treasurer, 
honorable district secretary, minute 
secretary, and a branch general secre- 
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tary, the latter being a paid official 
of the branch. 

The educational work undertaken 
is in the form of tutorial classes, 
study circles, a debating club, and 
public lectures. The social side of 
our work is, at present, only catered 
for by a Rambling Club, but it is 
hoped that in the near future a social 
club, holding regular functions, will 
become a permanent feature of the 
Workers Educational Association in 
the North. 

In charge of the tutorial class work 
is Mr. C. E. Martin, B. Ec., who is a 
university appointee. Mr. Martin 
is also the lecturer to the Economics 
Classes. 

The tutorial classes are bodies of 
students ranging in number from 
twenty to sixty, under the tutorship 
of a competent lecturer, who is ap- 
pointed by the university authorities. 
A class secretary is selected, whose 
duties consist of doing the routine 
secretarial work, normally associated 
with the class. The lecturer’s duties 
are not so much those of a teacher 
as of a leader. Part of the night is 
devoted to the lecture, and the re- 
mainder to discussion by the members 
of the class. The adoption of this 
method enables all to share in the 
discussion, and helps to clarify any 
of the subject matter of the lecture 
that may not have been understood. 
As is to be expected, many varied 
and opposing arguments are oftimes 
expounded, so that the student gains, 
not only the facts as given, by the 
tutor, but the opinions and thoughts 
of all other members. 

The full course for a tutorial class 
is twenty-four lectures. This year 


we have nine tutorial classes: Five 
on economics, three on psychology, 
and one literature class. 

Study circles are formed where 
possible, when sufficient members 
cannot be obtained to justify the 
existence of a tutorial class. Under 
the guidance of a voluntary leader 
they study the subject chosen, either 
by a series of talks by the leader, 
or else various members of the circle 
prepare papers which are read and 
discussed by the members. This is 
a branch of our work which is re- 
ceiving increasing attention, the main 
obstacle being, of course, the procur- 
ing of suitable leaders who are will- 
ing to undertake this work volun- 
tarily. 

We have conducted two eugenics 
cir€les and one esperanto circle. 

In addition to the foregoing, we 
have formed a debating club and a 
rambling club. The debating club 
has proved a decided acquisition to 
the association, firstly, as a training 
ground for speakers, and secondly, 
as the means of bringing into the 
Workers Educational Association 
many who previously did not know of 
its work. During the recess the club 
continues its functions, and thus helps 
to sustain the interest which is so 
prone to wane during periods of re- 
laxation and holidays. Organiza- 
tionally the debating club has been a 
decided asset to the Workers Educa- 
tional Association. Since our club 
has been formed, about twelve other 
clubs have started in Newcastle, a 
development for which the Workers 
Educational Association can justly 
claim the credit. 


The Rambling Club has only been 
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in existence for a short time, but is 
proving of great value in develop- 
ing a spirit of social comradeship 
among our members. 

Public lectures are a very impor- 
tant feature of our program, and 
range from single lectures to series 
of five or six. The support accorded 
us by the public is good, and our 
program covers a wide range of sub- 
jects. 

The method of attack in enrolling 
students is as follows: Each year we 
hold a public demonstration at which 
short talks are given by the tutors 
and study circle leaders. This is 
followed by a week of public lec- 
tures. All ex-students, and any who 
we think would be interested, are 
sent a preliminary circular, giving 
notice of the annual demonstration 
and public lectures. Then a follow- 
up letter is sent containing a further 
reminder and enclosing a syllabus of 
all subjects to be studied for the 
year. 

After the week of public lectures 
the classes start in earnest, and all 
who attend after that week are ex- 
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pected to become members of the re- 
spective class or study circle. A 
complete index system is kept of all 
members, past and present, and this 
enables a close contact to be kept 
with all who might be interested. 
This method of attack has been found 
to be very effective, and our mem- 
bership, both in respect of student 
enrolments and affiliated bodies, is 
growing every year. 

The following chart will give a 
clear idea of the progress of the 
Workers Educational Association 
in Newcastle and district, up to 
1928: 
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1929 Debating Club and Ramblers 
Club. The other figures not com- 
plete. 




















STATE FEDERATIONS 


Reports of the State Federations for the past year were recently submitted to the Execu- 


tive Council. 


We shall from time to time give space in this section to news 


from State Federations 


Oregon 


Ben T. Osborne, Secretary of the 
Oregon State Federation, reported as 
follows: “The State Federation has 
assisted in organizing three local 
unions in La Grande, Oregon, three in 
Medford, one in Astoria, one in 
Salem, and two in Portland. Sixteen 
local unions have affiliated with the 
State Federation during the past 
year. The method adopted in or- 
ganization work was that of dis- 
tributing organizing literature, per- 
sonal contact, and in two or three in- 
stances mass meetings were held. 
Oregon is still undergoing a business 
depression which makes conditions 
unfavorable for obtaining good re- 
sults in organizing work. 

“We have suffered more from un- 
employment this year than we have 
for many years. Especially does this 
condition apply to the building trades 
group.” 

In addition to organizing work, 
Oregon has been active along legisla- 
tive lines. A resolution was passed 


this year authorizing the governor to 
appoint a commission of nine mem- 
bers composed of an equal number of 
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representatives of employers of labor 
and the general public to review the 
workmen’s compensation act and to 
recommend needed changes in the act 
to the governor for presentation to 
the thirty-sixth legislative assembly. 

The State Federation also assisted 
the Parent Teachers Association in 
securing the passage of a kinder- 
garten law. A convict labor bill was 
also passed and an amendment to the 
absent voters law. 

Officials of the State Federation 
recommended to the Portland Labor 
Council the use of billboards for 
union organizing purposes. The sug- 
gestion has been made that striking 
designs could be placed on billboards 
that would stand as a silent appeal to 
the unorganized workers to join the 
ranks of the trade union movement. 
Chambers of commerce, Rotary 
clubs, Lions and other civic organiza- 
tions have erected “Welcome” signs 
on highways and railroads leading 
into almost every city in the United 
States. These signs are read by 
thousands of tourists and visitors 
every day and they help to create a 
feeling that the city that holds out 
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its hand in welcome to the stranger is 
a friendly place indeed. Would it 
not do much to create a cordial feel- 
ing toward organized labor if work- 
ers coming into the city, often with- 
out friends and not knowing where 
to go, were invited as they entered 
the city to visit the office of the Cen- 
tral Labor Union? Many new mem- 
bers would undoubtedly be gained by 
this method. Another use for bill- 
boards would be to place notices 
throughout the city calling attention 
to interesting developments in the 
labor world. The opportunity for 
striking posters along these lines is 
almost without limit. 


Connecticut 


The five-day week is being con- 
tinuously agitated in Connecticut, and 
in various sections where contracts or 
agreements have expired the five-day 
week has been included in many of 
the new agreements. In some cases 
they succeeded in establishing the five- 
day week, while in others it was tem- 
porarily put off. 

Secretary John J. Egan in his re- 
port to the Executive Council says, 
in part, “Perhaps the most outstand- 
ing accomplishment affecting the 
building trades organizations was the 
adjustment of the Aberthol Construc- 
tion Company, making it a union com- 
pany. After constant battling with 
the Board of Directors, the seven and 
one-half million dollar job of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company in 
Hartford was finally given to a union 
contractor. Wages in the building 
industry have increased one dollar a 
day in most cases. The Connecticut 
Federation of Labor succeeded in 
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further amending the compensation 
law. All legislation affecting labor 
during the past year was favorable, 
no anti-legislation being enacted. 

“The Connecticut State Federation 
will report to its convention this year 
the best financial condition that it has 
ever been in. In 1925 the Federa- 
tion was in debt some thirty-five hun- 
dred dollars and it did not maintain 
a paid officer. Today we have a sur- 
plus on hand of thirty-five hundred 
dollars with a paid secretary and a 
legislative agent permanently on the 
job, as well as a stenographer.” 


Washington 


The president of the Washington 
State Federation, James A. Taylor, 
reports to the Executive Council: 
“We have a campaign fund for or- 
ganization purposes which is realized 
by setting aside two-thirds of one cent 
taken from each six cents per mem- 
ber paid the State Federation from 
the affiliated unions as per capita tax. 
This fund has been drawn upon by 
the State Federation for use at sev- 
eral points throughout the State. 
We have spent over $1,100 in such 
work during the past fiscal year. In 
our efforts to bring about a double 
union membership program we held 
a meeting of organizations in west- 
ern Washington, February 24, 1929, 
which 150 delegates attended. A 
program was outlined at this meeting 
for the Central Labor Councils to 
carry on a campaign and if they 
needed speakers not available in their 
locality they would be furnished by 
the State Federation of Labor.” 
Thirty-one new locals affiliated with 
the State Federation during the past 


a 








a 





year and the last three months show 
an increase in membership of over 
1,500. 

To keep on hand a fund for legis- 
lative purposes, one-third of one cent 
from the per capita tax is set aside 
each month, and the State Federation 
has found that even in times of inten- 
sive legislative work the money so ac- 
cumulated has proved ample for their 
needs. 

This means of establishing and 
maintaining funds for special pur- 
poses makes it possible to plan ahead. 
(No doubt there are many organiza- 
tions having plans for establishing 
funds for special purposes. We 
should like to hear what policies are 
pursued along these lines so that we 
may pass helpful ideas on to others. 
Editor. ) 

Two pension plans, one for firemen 
and one for policemen, a bill regulat- 
ing barber colleges and apprentices, 
and a bill granting labor unions the 
right to issue group insurance were 
sponsored by the State Federation 
and passed by the legislature. 

““We were successful in electing two 
out of three school directors in 
Seattle,” Brother Taylor reports. 
“We have only to elect one more and 
we shall then be in a position to do 
away with the yellow dog contract 
for our school teachers and give them 
the right to organize. We were suc- 
cessful in electing to the City Council 
Robert H. Harlin, former assistant 
to the president of the State Federa- 
tion. The labor movement of Spo- 
kane elected two out of three city 
commissioners, one of them president 
of the Central Labor Council at the 
time of his election.” 


ORGANIZATION 








Colorado 


Secretary John E. Gross of the 
Colorado State Federation reports 
that the Rocky Mountain Fuel Com- 
pany, the second largest coal company 
in Colorado, is being operated under 
union conditions. Its miners are 
members of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America; its delivery men be- 
long to the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers, and the office 
employees are organized into the 
Stenographers, Bookkeepers and As- 
sistants Union. 

“There were 19 new unions formed 
in Colorado last year,” he reports, 
and “also a successful legislative pro- 
gram was put over. The compensa- 
tion law was amended from $12 to 
$14, and the hospitalization was in- 
creased from $200 to $500 and 
period of usage from 60 days to 90 
days, and the wage history was 
changed from six months prior to the 
accident and some improvements 
were made in procedure for speeding 
up the payment of claims. The bar- 
ber’s license law was amended to com- 
ply with their national model law. 
A criminal syndicalist bill was de- 
feated; some further amendments 
were added to the factory inspection 
law and private employment agency 
law; a satisfactory amendment was 
passed to the plumber’s license law; 
a bill guaranteeing political protec- 
tion to employees was passed; absent 
voters law amendment was passed 
making this law workable; an effort 
to repeal the direct primary law was 
killed and a fair proportion was had 
for vocational rehabilitation. Sev- 
eral amendments were made to the 
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laws concerning public health that 
will tend to improve sanitation in con- 
nection with workshops, factories and 
places of employment. 

“The Colorado Labor Advocate, 
owned by organized labor of Colo- 
rado, has extended its circulation 
quite materially during the past year 
and is operated on a very sound finan- 
cial basis as a weekly newspaper, and 
goes into the homes of approximately 
15,000 trade unionists in Colorado, 
whose subscriptions are paid for 
through their local union. 

“Many of the organizations affil- 
iated with the Federation have shown 
a substantial increase in membership. 
Several of the new unions formed in 
the state during the past year are in- 
creasing in membership and have en- 
tered into contractual relations with 
employers. A campaign to further 
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extend organization work is going 
ahead in every section of Colorado. 

‘Workers’ education is being fairly 
well supported in Colorado and fairly 
well received. A workers’ summer 
school was held from August 26 to 
Labor Day with an enrollment of 
more than fifty students from the 
trade union movement. 

“Several important decisions have 
been rendered by the Industrial Com- 
mission of Colorado, sustaining the 
right of employees to organize and 
bargain collectively through organ- 
izations of their own choosing. 

“Relationships for legislative work 
are harmoniously existing between the 
Federation and the ministerial asso- 
ciations and several women’s clubs, 
as well as many progressive-minded 
citizens.” 


ITEMS OF LABOR INTEREST FROM ALL 
OVER THE COUNTRY 


The Plains 


Efforts are being made at Arkan- 
sas City, Kansas, to organize the 
cleaners and pressers. Our labor 
paper handles all labor publicity. 
The Kanotex Refinery laid off fifty- 
two men this month. This is a small 
company and also a home company, 
but business fell off so that they had 
to lay off these men.—A. P. Gar- 
RISON. 

Texas Looks Ahead! 


While no definite plans for or- 
ganizing work for the coming year 
have as yet been formulated, Frank 
Henry tells us that there is a com- 
mittee working in Pampa, Texas. In 
an effort to make the union meetings 
more attractive to members, plans 


are being made to hold old fashioned 
lyceum entertainments at least twice 
a month, also debating classes and 
other divertisements. The commit- 
tees on child welfare, education, or- 
ganization, entertainment and pub- 
licity will be responsible for special 
work during the coming year. The 
publicity committee, recently ap- 
pointed, will be in charge of local 
publicity. The oil industries have 
slowed up quite a bit but are working 
crews full time where they have not 
actually been laid off. The painters 
and plumbers have secured the five- 
and-a-half-day week and the carpen- 
ters and lathers are expecting the 
same by the first of the year. 


of Port Arthur, 


Little, 


Leon 
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Texas, tells us that the painters, sheet 
metal workers and carpenters re- 
ceived an increase in pay of $1.00 per 
day, and that the plumbers have been 
granted a separate charter. 


Sam Goodman reports from San 
Antonio that the educational commit- 
tee is working jointly with the or- 
ganization committee on organizing 
plans for the coming winter. A mass 
meeting of this committee is sched- 
uled for November 21. 

Plans are being laid to have socials 
and interesting speakers address the 
meetings of the unions in an effort to 
make them more attractive to the 
members. Publicity for the local 
labor movement is carried on through 
the local labor paper. 

Most all industries this year have 
worked part time—the garment 
workers and tailors in particular. 

Some improvement is reported for 
the Soft Drink Workers and a little 
increase in wages for the Bakers 
Union. 

Middle-Atlantic 

At Auburn, N. Y., special meetings 
of all local unions are being held and 
efforts are being made to form a 
Building Trades Council. Interest 
in the Central Labor Union is being 
built up by banquets and short talks. 
A drive is on for better attendance.— 


W. H. Youna. 


Camden Broadcasts Weekly! 


The Central Labor Union at Cam- 
den, N. J., is planning for the affilia- 
tion of new local unions. Great stress 


is laid upon the fundamental prin- 
ciples of organization and the value 
of it. The various committees carry 
on the work—organization, griev- 
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ance, legislative, label and relief. We 
solicit for subscriptions to the “Union 
Labor Record” that is published 
under the auspices of the Philadel- 
phia Central Labor Union, and which 
at present has a wide distribution in 
Camden. We broadcast weekly over 
WCAM.—HERMAN J. VOLLMER. 


Hosiery Workers Active! 

The organizing campaign being 
conducted in Paterson among the 
women workers in the full fashioned 
hosiery industry is meeting with suc- 
cess and many are being initiated. 
The women workers are having 
charge of the social affairs after the 
regular meeting. Both of our local 
papers are carrying labor news col- 
umns once each week. The aeroplane 
and silk weaving industries are work- 
ing part time. A new agreement is 
being entered into between the ho- 
siery workers and the Manufacturers 
Association..—CARL HOLDERMAN. 


Activities Promise Results 


At Altoona, Pa., there is a meet- 
ing of the shop crafts every Friday 
morning and evening at Trainmen 
Building by the organizing crew of 
the Railway Employees Department, 
with the Blair County Labor Union 
cooperating. The latter is affiliated 
with the different civic organizations 
and is sponsoring a basket-ball team 
for the season of 1929-1930. The 
Central Labor Union has committees 
on city planning, sports, industrial 
education, prison labor contracts, 
union label and organization. Our 
newspapers are favorable to Labor. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
is working full time as are other in- 
dustries here. Agreements of the 
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stage employees, street railway em- 
ployees and firefighters are to be re- 
newed.—JOHN F. WELLER. 


J. H. Imler tells us that at Altoona, 
Pa., the various building trades have 
get-together meetings to discuss the 
value and advantages of the solid or- 
ganization of all crafts. We have 
good talks on the best method to get 
the membership to attend meetings 
and our slogan is “to get one more.” 


General Electric has leased prop- 
erty in New Kensington, Pa., and 
will spend $125,000 in improving the 
property for the manufacture of elec- 
trodes with which they expect to re- 
place rivets. This plant will employ 
25 or 30 men. “The Daily Dis- 
patch,” New Kensington’s daily 
paper, is quite favorable to Labor. 
This is the best publicity medium the 
workers of the community have.— 
E. A. PATTERSON. 


At South Williamsport, Pa., while 
all industries are working part time 
but the Lupert Furniture Factory and 
the silk mills, yet other industries 
are running much stronger than 
through the summer. — C. H. 
WEAVER. 

The Council at Uniontown, Pa., 
has under way the organizing of the 
retail clerks and is going to take up 
the matter of the repair men in the 
automobile shops, advises Samuel 
Seehoffer. For sports we are try- 
ing to have basket-ball games in the 
winter between the Central Labor 
Union team and the locals. The 


mines, building crafts, radiator plant 
and enamel plant are working about 
half time. A Building Trades Coun- 


cil has been formed. 
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Pacific Coast 


Pendleton, Oreg., feels rather 
proud of the fact that it has labor 
unions, because so many small towns 
of that size are not organized. Oc- 
casionally a get-together meeting is 
held at which refreshments are 
served. None of the industries are 
working part time——ALEx MaAn- 
NING. 


Labor Wide Awake! 


A splendid report from John A. 
O’Connell, of San Francisco, tells us 
that much constructive work is being 
conducted through the Labor Council 
and the Trade Union Promotional 
League, propagating the union label. 
A women’s auxiliary has been 
formed. All committees have been 
coordinated and are working together 
splendidly. One of the big problems 
before the unions to-day is to secure 
attendance at the union meetings. An 
organizing committee of nine mem- 
bers has been appointed, also a pro- 
motional league. Efforts are continu- 
ously being made to secure publicity 
through the press, with fairly good 
response. Plans for local publicity 
for the coming year are being formu- 
lated. The use of the radio in con- 
nection with publicity work is receiv- 
ing a great deal of attention. Aside 
from the iron trades and transporta- 
tion unions the majority of the indus- 
tries are working part time. Organ- 
izer O’Connell tells us that another 
union has affliated with the Labor 
Council—the Dredgemen, chartered 
by the Operating Engineers—making 
105 unions in affiliation, representing 
a membership of 54,000. This cen- 
tral body is doing famously. 
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CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 





The Most Powerful Factor 
In Popularizing Home Ownership 


Members of the Building Trades, Operative Builders, 
Contractors, Architects, Building Material Dealers and 
Bankers say the powerful national advertising cam- 
paign of The Celotex Company to stimulate public 
interest in Home Ownership is the most effective ever 
released. 

Not only does this praise refer to the increase in home- 
building and home-buying activity, but it also gives 
credit to the merit of Celotex Products. Today Celo- 
tex will be found in nearly a quarter of a million homes. 
Such a situation is extremely beneficial to the build- 
ing trades. 


In the future The Celotex Company’s national adver- 
tising will continue to emphasize in a powerful way 
the pleasures and practical advantages to be enjoyed 
through Home Ownership. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 





‘‘Keeps Winter Heat In 
Keeps Summer Heat Out’’ 


CELOTEX 
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Central Body Out to Get Members! 


George D. Hammond, — Long 
Beach, Calif., reports an interesting 


plan being followed by the central: 


body of this community in carrying 
out organizing work. The local 
unions are cooperating by listing 
names of mechanics and others eligi- 
ble to organizations. When the lists 
are complete the locals will be urged 
to make use of same by letters and 
personal follow-ups. To make the 
union meetings more interesting the 
central body plans to have two discus- 
sions a month by men of prominence, 
during the months of November, De- 
cember and January. The education 
committee is in charge of this work. 
Textile mills are reported as work- 
ing part time. Efforts are being made 
to secure affiliation of letter carriers 
with the central body. A request 
has been made to have an organizer 
sent to Long Beach for work of or- 
ganizing the truck and bus drivers. 


Social Activities Planned 


W. E. Kent, Salinas, Calif., re- 
ports interesting plans for a social 
get-together being arranged by the 
carpenters. It is hoped that these 
socials will arouse interest on the part 
of the union members and later on it 
is proposed to invite the employers. 
The central body has organized a 
visiting committee which is now going 
before various organizations. Local 
825 of the Barbers are establishing 
an approximate 20 percent increase 
in wages. An effort to establish the 
five-day week is proposed by Labor- 
ers Local No. 272. 
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North East 
Weekly Talks to Stimulate Interest! 


All unorganized crafts at Saint 
John, New Brunswick, are being 
called together each week for the 
purpose of hearing talks on organi- 
zation given by local and visiting 
labor men, reports James A. White- 
bone. A committee of speakers has 
been appointed to address meetings 
of affiliated unions for the purpose of 
stimulating interest in the work of 
the central body and to bring better 
attendance. We have plenty of 
newspaper publicity and distribution 
of labor literature. All local indus- 
tries appear to be working full time. 
The machinists local is negotiating 
agreement covering wages and hours 
of work with a manufacturing con- 
cern which has never in over seventy 
years recognized any labor union. 
The union has met with great suc- 
cess and expects contract will be 
signed in a day or two. Five hun- 
dred men are employed by the firm. 


The Trades and Labor Council 
of Halifax, Nova Scotia, has ap- 
pointed an organizing committee and 
a strong effort will be made to or- 
ganize the women workers of the 
community, according to Edward E. 
Pride. A Label Committee has also 
been appointed, and this committee 
together with the organizing commit- 
tee will be responsible for special ac- 
tivity during the coming year. There 
is a weekly labor paper in Halifax 
through which the local labor move- 
ment may secure publicity, and the 
daily papers are kept supplied with 
labor news. During September lo- 
cals were formed of moving picture 
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BIG AND LITTLE, RICH AND POOR, CAN PROJECT THEIR PERSONALITIES OVER THE WIDE NETWORK OF ITS WIRES 








In the service of all the people 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue Bell System is owned by 200 cities. It is putting in thou- 
450,000 stockholders and oper- sands of miles of cable, thousands 
ated by more than 400,000 of sections of switchboard and 
workers for the service of the people of hundreds of thousands of new telephones. 
the.nation. Its expenditure for plant and improve- 

It is a democratic instrument of a ments in service in 1929 will be more 
democracy. Big and little, rich and than 550 millions of dollars—half again 
poor, can project their personalities as much as it cost to build the Panama 


over the wide network of its wires. For Canal. 





friendship or business, pleasure or profit, This program is part of the telephone 
the telephone is indispensable to our ideal that anyone, anywhere, shall be 
modern civilization. able to talk quickly and at reasonable 


This year the Bell System is erecting cost with anyone, anywhere else. There 
new telephone buildings in more than is no standing still in the Bell System. 
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operators and printing pressmen. 
Organizing work is now being done 
_ among the bakers and the laundry 
workers. 


Each Union Has a Press Agent! 


The central body of Marlboro, 
Mass., has appointed a special com- 
mittee to make a drive for auto 
mechanics and teamsters, John T. 
Tucker reports. In an effort to make 
the union meetings more interesting, 
the central body will hold Smoke 
Talks, alternately with different 
crafts, inviting prominent labor 
speakers to address them on trade 
problems. 

A new legislative committee has 
been appointed to serve during the 
coming year. Each union has a press 
agent responsible for reporting labor 
news for publicity purposes. 

The shoe workers are working part 
time. 

In an effort to provide against the 
usual winter unemployment, special 
interests are working out plans, out- 
lining several public projects to take 
care of this situation. 

In New Bedford, Mass., com- 
mencing with the November general 
meeting we had a social, including 
refreshments, writes Herbert Severs. 
Each member brought a friend, pref- 
erably a co-worker, with the object 
of interesting him to become a mem- 
ber. The Textile Council is active 


at present as of course about two- 
thirds of the population are engaged 
in the mills. Two organizers of the 
United Textiles Workers are busy 
here. 

At Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., pros- 


pects are good for the organization 
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of painters, auto machinists and 
plumbers: All industries working 
full time?}—W™. C. Myrick. 


Suiess Seems Assured! 


A very:;omprehensive report from 


Organizer ‘Lyle Sage, of Battle Creek, 
tells of t}e organizing work being 
done in hif locality. The Teamsters 
Union apjointed teams of two to call 
on deling¢ent and prospective mem- 
bers. Ver‘; good results are expected 
from thes; teams. The central body 
plans to ‘nave a number of social 
gatherings: and to visit unafhliated 
locals in an effort to get them into 
afhliation. 

The central body plans to start an 
educational campaign at each meet- 
ing. At the October 21 meeting 
the question of the five-day week was 
taken up, the delegates taking an ac- 
tive part in the ensuing discussion. 
This proved very interesting and 
plans are made to continue this type 
of meeting. 

Social affairs for the coming year 
will be in charge of the entertainment 
committee and a general committee 
will be responsible for work in con- 
nection with the publishing of a spe- 
cial edition of the local paper so as 
to get Labor’s message to the unor- 
ganized of the city. 

The central body had a booth at 
the county fair from which thousands 
of pieces of union literature supplied 
by the Labor Trades Department 
were distributed. An effort will be 
made to have copies of the local La- 
bor Press in every home in the city. 

The Grand Trunk Railways are 
running temporarily on the five-day 
week—their regular hours being 45 
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Merry Christmas 
RAILROAD MEN 











The TIME of year for gladness... the joyous 
yuletide. May we all share a full measure of the 
peace and happiness that these days symbolize. 

And feeling this gladness, let us remember those 
tasks well done . . . that spirit of service that 
makes it possible. 

The 70,000 of us on the Baltimore & Ohio wish 
the thousands on other roads a Merry Christmas 


and a Happy New Year. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 
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per week. Several other unorgan- 
ized shops are reported running part 
time. 

A new agreement was entered into 
between the Typographical Union 
and the newspapers granting a $2 
increase in day work and $3 in night 
work. The Railway Clerks have 
been reorganized and are getting 
along fine. Plans are being made to 
organize the retail clerks. The 
Painters Union is involved in a strike 
of several months’ duration so far. 
Other locals are going along very 
nicely. 


Organizer Loretta Oatley tells us 
in a recent report that she is trying to 
form an organizing committee to 
stimulate activity in her locality. The 
velvet, silk and cotton industries in 
some towns are working part time— 
some of the velvet mills working only 
24 hours per week. This organizer 
is working with the clerks of her city, 
trying to get them in affiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor, 
and also making an effort to get the 
laborers into the organization. Some 
of these men are receiving as low as 
35 cents per hour for work. 


The Middle West 


Hamilton, Ohio, has a labor paper 
that it uses to give publicity to any- 
thing they desire. Most all the in- 
dustries are working only part time 
at present. There is a strike in prog- 
ress at the American Rolling Mills 
at Middletown. A company union 
has been formed. Meetings are being 
held weekly and are public and I have 
addressed these meetings for the past 
few weeks.—STANLEY OGG. 


Central Bodies Exchange Visits! 


It is reported that Studebaker has 
laid off at least 8,000 men and that 
their plants will close down for three 
weeks. Bendix have also been lay- 
ing off men. The union barbers held 
a mass meeting recently. A ladies’ 
auxiliary to the plumbers has been 
organized. Organizer Mary L. Gar- 
ner tells us that a large delegation 
from LaPorte Central Union visited 
South Bend Central Labor Union at 
a recent meeting and the South Bend 
central body is planning to return 
their call. 


A new organizing committee has 
been appointed, charged with the 
duty of strengthening the various lo- 
cals in Springfield, Ill., that have lost 
in membership, according to R. E. 
Woodmansee in a recent report. A 
half hour has been set aside in the 
meetings for the discussion of the 
promotion of the union labels by the 
rank and file. 

The Illinois State Federation will 
hold their convention in Springfield 
in September, 1930, and a special 
committee has been appointed to 
make the necessary arrangements. 

Publicity is carried on through the 
local labor paper, “The Illinois 
Tradesman.” 

Part-time is reported in the coal 
mines, watch factory and plow fac- 
tory. 

A very encouraging part of Or- 
ganizer Woodmansee’s report tells of 
the progress made by the local Hod 
Carriers and Building Laborers 
Union in the past two months. They 
now have over 300 members. One 


of the largest contractors in Spring- 
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field recently signed up, giving them 
a large number of new members. 

The central body is working har- 
moniously and making good prog- 
ress. The Labor Temple is now out 
of debt and is used as headquarters 
for all labor unions. Efforts are 
being made to form a_ Building 
Trades Council in this city. 


Charles E. Souza sends in word 
that at Jacksonville, IIll., several lo- 
cals are planning organization cam- 
paigns and the Central Labor Union 
has arrangements under way for 
union label entertainments. During 
the winter we plan for smokers and 
luncheons at the meetings. A local 
union of theater ushers has been 
formed. Efforts are being made to 
organize the broom makers. 


At Chicago, IIl., M. A. Goldstein 
reports that a special organizer has 
been appointed to do organization 
work among the dressmakers. Cir- 
culars are being distributed each week 
to help along the work. Most of the 
meetings are held right after work. 
The Jewish Daily Forward and the 
Federationist of Chicago are giving 
good publicity. There is part-time 
work in the cloak industry. 


Organizer L. E. Garnett reports 
the plan of the central body of Sioux 
City to hold regular organization 
meetings every two weeks. In an 


effort to make union meetings more 
interesting plans are being made to 
have debates and also to have speak- 
ers address these meetings. The cen- 
tral body has made the organization 
and convention committees responsi- 
ble for special work during the 
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coming year. All the building trades 
in Sioux City are working part time. 
A municipal organization of city em- 
ployees has just been signed up. 


Though the central body at Fort 
Dodge is not engaged at present in a 
special organizing campaign, Organ- 
izer J. B. Casey reports a county 
drive for members being conducted 
by the Barbers. 

In an effort to make the union 
meetings more attractive the locals 
have begun having smokers and re- 
freshments. 

All industries reported as working 
full time. 


The Des Moines Trades and La- 
bor Assembly is developing a pro- 
gram of workers education, empha- 
sized by open forums, to be followed 
up by a carefully planned organiza- 
tion campaign, according to W. B. 
Hammil. An effort is being made to 
stimulate interest in the Labor Press, 
with special stress being put on the 
importance of this medium as an aid 
in clarifying economic problems. Dis- 
cussion is being had on the subject of 
union life insurance. Besides the 
regular committees, the central body 


has several special committees— * 
Chamber of Commerce, Town ~™ 
Planning, Legislative—City Hall, 


and Committee on Safety Campaign. 
The minutes of the central body are 
printed in the labor paper and the 
local uniong are urged to take advan- 
tage of this method of advertising 
the proceedings of their meetings. 
The central body of Des Moines is 
assisting the Chicago Federation of 
Labor in its work of broadcasting 
labor’s message through WCFL. 
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It makes fine-textured cakes 
and biscuits and whole- 


some fried things, too 
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So you’re going to 


bake a PIE! 


Then, quick . . . a can of Snowdrift, fresh, 
_ pure and snowy white. Snowdrift’s the 
shortening so delicately flavored it makes 


the things you bake with — delicious. 


T 








Though no industries are reported as 
working part time, two of the large 
plants have cut their working force. 
On October 18 the local union of 
street carmen ratified a contract pro- 
viding an increase of one cent per 
hour each year for three years, and 
granting time and half for overtime. 
The street carmen, 65 years of age, 
will also receive a pension of $58 per 
month after 20 years service. A 
death benefit is also provided of 
$1,000. 


A Union Prize for Attendance! 


At Burlington, Iowa, at the meet- 
ings of the Central Labor Union a 
union-made prize is given for at- 
tendance, and they aim to have a 


speaker at every meeting during the 
winter months, writes R. J. Mc- 


Anally. While none of the indus- 
tries are operating part time, wages 
among the unorganized are very low. 
Through the writer’s efforts a local 
union of firefighters was organized. 


The South 


The Portsmouth, Va., Central 
Labor Union has appointed a com- 
mittee to visit all locals for the pur- 
pose of getting their members more 
interested in the trade-union move- 
ment, and they are planning to have 
out-of-town speakers address their 
meetings, advises Thomas Nolan. 


Asheville, N. C., plans on having 
several cooperative meetings during 
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the winter months with the business 
people and non-union workers, ad- 
vises W. B. Plemmons. We are 
making every effort to bring pressure 
to have the Wheeler Resolution for 
an investigation into the textile in- 
dustry made effective. 


J. G. Taylor reports the establish- 
ment of a central labor union library 
at Labor Hall. Textile and blanket 
mills are reported as working part 
time. A contract has been signed be- 
tween the Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees and the Publix Saenger 
Amusement Company for the state of 
North Carolina and with the Audi- 
torium Theater in Winston-Salem, 
terminating difficulties of some 
months’ standing. 


Open meetings are being held every 
Wednesday evening in a special drive 
for membership. Edward O’Connor 
reports fair success so far. In an 
effort to make the meetings more at- 
tractive speakers from different lo- 
calities are being secured. All meet- 
ings are advertised in the daily paper 
and whatever literature is available is 
distributed in an effort to get pub- 
licity for the local labor movement. 
There is no central body in Rock Hill. 
The textile mills are working part 
time. 


Though no special organizing cam- 
paigns are reported by W. H. 
Strippy, of Charleston, S. C., he 
does tell us that all locals are trying 
to increase their membership. The 
local movement is planning to induce 
attendance at their union meetings 
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through banquets. The central body 
has active committees responsible for 
special work during the coming year, 
local labor publicity being in charge 
of the special publicity committee. 
The Standard Oil Company has laid 
off workers until they are virtually 
closed down—one man now doing the 
work of three. 

The stage employees have a new 
agreement granting them increased 
pay. 

J. V. Poag, of Madisonville, Ky., 
reports that if the miners of his com- 
munity organize they will have a cen- 
tral. body. The coal miners are 
working part time. 


In an interesting report on labor 
activities, Holt E. J. Ross, Laurel, 
Miss., tells of the plans made by the 
state federation to reorganize all cen- 
tral bodies and have get-together 
meetings of all locals in principal 
towns to create new interest in the 
work. In an effort to make union 
meetings more interesting and attrac- 
tive to members plans are being made 
to have general discussions on the 
work and talks by the educational di- 
rector or his agents. Arrangements 
have been made for an annual year- 
book, containing articles of interest 
from each locality. Practically all 
industries in this community are 
working full time and employment 
fairly satisfactory. The state federa- 
tion will cooperate with business men 
to try and enact a fair compensation 
law at the next session of legislature, 
which meets in January. 


Press Represented at All Meetings! 


The Executive Board of the cen- 
tral body of Windsor has been suc- 

















ORGANIZATION 


cessful in forming the Building 
Trades Council as a sub-section of 
the central body. This will bring 
both Executive Boards in closer touch 
with one another as to working con- 
ditions in this section of the coun- 
try, according to a report from Mar- 
tin J. Ryan. 

In an effort to get publicity for the 
local labor movement the central 
body is having the press represented 
at all meetings of the council. All 
news going to the press must be sub- 
mitted to the Press Committee and 
a copy must be kept on file. 

The Executive Board is responsible 
for the work of the central body dur- 
ing the coming year. They are con- 
sidering the question of having speak- 
ers outside of the labor movement to 
address the workers in an effort to 
make the meetings more attractive. 

Part-time work in the automobile 
industry is reported, especially in the 
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plants of Ford, Chrysler and General 
Motors. Building industry very ac- 
tive, and expected to be still higher 
than by the first of the year. 

A blanket agreement for 1930 is 
being considered by the Building 
Trades. 


At London, Canada, they are try- 
ing to arrange for special speakers 
of international unions to address 
meetings and with the Western Uni- 
versity for lectures, writes J. H. 
Thomson. The Canadian Pacific 
Railroad and the Canadian National 
Railroad are laying off men. 


CORRECTION: 


The September AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST stated that Freeman M. 
Saltus reported a labor library in 
Brockton, Massachusetts. The city 
should have been Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. 





























American Smelting and Refining Company 


Buyers of All Non-Ferrous Bullion, Ores, Concentrates, Mattes and Blister 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ASARCO BRAND LEAD PRODUCTS 


SALES OFFICE, 120 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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The Machinery Age 





N EVERY progressive manufactur- 

ing cuncern there is a constant effort 
to improve processes, materials, tools, 
machinery, and handling methods; and 
new things come out of the laboratory 
daily. In fact, in this day of industrial 
competition the concern that fails to 
recognize the importance.of a new ma- 
terial, a new method, or new ma- 
chine may sooner or later find itself 
“on the rocks,” thus creating an un- 
wholesome social and economic condi- 
tion by relieving a number, and per- 
haps a whole community, of workers of 
their jobs. 


Competition and Change march to- 
gether as one, and together they plan 
new things to supplant the old. The 
world does indeed step aside to let any 
man pass who can see a year ahead. 


Gone is the day of the covered wagon, 
the oxcart, the stage coach, and the 
horse. Today we use the “iron horse,” 
the automobile, the motor bus, or the 
aeroplane; and just think of the thou- 
ands of people that the manufacture of 
these improved means of transportation 
has given employment to! 


Truly enough, the wagon builder, the 
horseshoer, the blacksmith, and the 
livery men have had to find other means 
of earning a livelihood, but after a 
brief period of adjustment all was again 
well, as these same workers (or most of 
them) had found profitable employment 
in the newer industries of the day. 
There will always be Change, and it is 
best that business and worker alike 
should ever bear in mind that eternal 
adaptability is the price of survival. 

We are living in an Age of Machinery 
and Mechanical Handling, but where is 
the man who would like to return to 
the old industrial order of things—the 
day of long hours, small pay, and hand 
handling? 


Where is the man who wouldn’t a 
great deal rather assemble automobiles 
on continuously - moving mechanical 
conveyors than be one of a gang of 
men unloading cars of coal by laborious 
hand shoveling? Today the heavy lift- 
ing and carrying are done by conveyors, 
cranes, and hoists; thus is labor assisted 
and old-time drudgery avoided. Cars 
are unloaded by letting the coal, sand, 
or other material drain out through the 
hopper-bottom gates into conveyors, or 
else we use a mechanical dumper to 
overturn the whole car and let the ma- 
terial run out over its side, almost like 
water, in a tiny fraction of the time 
it formerly took to unload a car by 
hand. 


No longer do we care to dig ditches 
for water and gas mains by pick and 
shovel, as this is the day of the power 
shovel—again, think of the large num- 
bers of men the inventive genius of man 
provided work for. Many men are 
needed in the factory to produce these 
power-driven shovels, and each machine 
requires at least one man to operate it. 


But a few years ago the farmer’s 
sons and hired men journeyed to the 
city to work in the factory, but in due 
course the factory provided the farmer 
with tractors and mechanical harvesting 
machinery to permit men to do more 
work with greater ease. The factory 
has also provided him with the auto- 
mobile and the radio, so that this all- 
important laboring man might enjoy 
life more fully. 


Workers and factory managers will 
continue to have their problems, but 
with each considering the welfare of 
the other these problems will not loom 
nearly so large and difficult, and there 
will be steadier employment, greater 
prosperity, and more happiness than 
could otherwise be the case. 
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Life worth living 


EOPLE who have self-confidence and vitality are usually people who 
have good health. People who have good health are usually people 
with healthy intestinal tracts—clean and regular in action. For with- 
out absolute freedom from internal impurities poisons will circulate 
through the body. Pimples, boils and other skin blemishes are apt to 
follow. Bodily energy will be impaired and the tone of the whole system 


lowered. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast strengthens and stimulates the muscles of the 
intestinal tract, enabling them to do their work thoroughly and regularly 
without resort to habit-forming laxatives and cathartics. Fleischmann’s 
Yeast is a food—a health-giving plant—fresh as any garden vegetable. 
Eat three cakes a day, just before meals, for the vitality and confidence 
that come of good health—the confidence of always being on top of the 


day’s work, every day. 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 
At all Grocers’ 
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DISSTON Lightweights:-- 


the saws for today’s sawing 


AVE your hardware merchant show you the new Disston 
Lightweight (Ship pattern) saws. For the lighter work 
you are doing today, you will find them more convenient. 


In the Disston line you can find the 
exact saw to meet your preference: 
Eight Regular pattern (standard width) 
saws and seven Lightweights to choose 
from. Straight backs and skew backs. 
Handles with larger hand holes and the 
new Disston weatherproofed finish. 





















The new Disston Hand Saws will 
run with less set, cut faster, cut 
easier, and stay sharp longer than 
any other hand saws ever made. 
They are true-taper ground, 
and have better clearance, 
better balance, better steel 
and better temper than 
any other saws ever made. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 





“THE SAW MOST CARPENTERS USE” 
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AMAGNIFICENT NEW HOTEL 


400 Rooms with Baths 
$322 and up For One Person 
$4°° and up for Two Persons 


HOTEL 


KNICKERBOCKER 
‘NEW YORK 





E - 
Just East of Broadway 
Times Square 
Heart of 
Jheatrical and Shopping District 
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“WE BUILD 
exele) aan ne 
WITH 
GOOD OILS 
AND 
GOOD SERVICE” 


ee ses 
SINCLAIR 





Worthy 
of the best 


American 


Craftsmanship 


ANACONDA 
COPPER 


BRASS anp BRONZE 


“ae 


THE AMERICAN BRaSS COMPANY 
General Offices: W: bury, C ct 




















ASBESTOS 
GUARDS LIVES 


Ohe use of Asbestos is 

an important contri- 
bution to the health 
and safety of workers 
in many industries. 
Johns-Manville. was 
the pioneer developer 
of Asbestos, and 
manufactures hun- 
dreds of articles made 
wholly or in part of 
this remarkable min- 
eral. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP. 


Asbestos Miners and Manufacturers 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco 
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Promoting 








The Standard Oil Company (Indiana), like many an- 
other American business institution, organized primarily 
for profit, is an agency for human welfare. 


Here in America we have found a fundamental and 
constructive way of adding to human happiness. En- 
lightened business has been the-instrument by which 
better conditions for working and living have been 
created. 


Science in cooperation with business has made its 
enormous contributions to human comfort and pleasure. 
Never in the history of the world has the “average 
man” known such a standard of living as he enjoys to- 
day in America. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) is one of the 
business institutions that has helped to bring this about. 


Efficient methods, scientific research, economical pro- 
duction on a vast scale, the rigid elimination of waste 


enable this Company to produce from crude oil the 


utmost in useful commodities of service to man. 


Increasing costs of production have been so effectively 
offset by increasing efficiency of operation, that prices 
of petroleum products have maintained a lower level 
than any other commodity in general use. 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana) products may be 
secured at frequent intervals at reasonable prices any- 
where within ten Middle Western states. 


In this business of rendering the public useful service, 
of making its dependable products available to everyone 
everywhere in the Middle West, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana) gives employment to 26,558 people. 


The welfare of its employes is a chief concern of this 
Company. Numerous measures instituted for their 
benefit assure them of their Company’s interest and co- 
operation at all times—of encouragement in prosperity— 
of help in time of trouble. 


They work together effectively with unity of purpose 
and a common loyalty. Each individual realizes that 
his opportunities are limited only by his ability, ambition 
and effort. He always is conscious that he is a part of 
an organization in which human relationships are valued. 


The work of this Company represents a tremendous 
investment of human effort—a direct investment on the 
part of 26,558 employes—an indirect investment of 
effort on the part of 56,662 shareholders who for the 
most part have personally earned and saved the money 
paid for stock. These shareholders come from all walks 
of life and not one owns more than 51%4% of the total. 


In the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) this human 
effort—aided by science and mechanical power—has been 
made to yield maximum returns in the satisfying of 
man’s wants. 


Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) 
General Office: Standard Oil Building 
910 So. Michigan Avenue - - - - Chicago 
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SounD PICTURES 





Sound equipment 
will make or mar 
the finest pictures. 
You are sure to enjoy them 
in theatres using the Western 
Electric Sound System. 


“Do they have good Sound repro- 
duction in that theatre?” people 
now ask in addition to the famil- 
iar “ What picture is playing to- 
night?” and “ Who is the star?”... 


Western Electric, with fifty 
years’ experience in making tele- 
phones and other Sound repro- 
ducing equipment, was the 
pioneer and is the natural leader 
in the development of Sound 
Picture apparatus. 


The country’s leading picture 
producers record their talking 
pictures with the Western Elec- 
tric Sound System exclusively. 
Four thousand theatres all over 
the world have, by installing it, 
shown their faith in its superior 
reproduction. 





Sound mechanism 
which assures clear, 
natural tone. Made 
by the makers of 
your tele- 

phone. 














at their best 
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In small neighborhood theatre and big city patace 
Western Electric Sound equipment is drawing the crowd. 


Jecfric 
SYSTEM 
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One of the Great 





Gifts of the Age 


By 


Dr. FRANz KoeELscu, 
State Councillor and Industrial Physician to the Bavarian Government. 


“The high quality of motion pictures as produced in America is, 
I well understand, no accident. 

“By pooling general knowledge and inquiry concerning the wishes 
of the public, and by studying scientifically the psychological effect of 
various types of motion pictures, a product has been evolved which is 
as wholesome as it is entertaining. 

“I have spoken of the industrial value of the motion picture as a 
health asset because that is my particular field of study, but I am 
equally convinced that to the family, in every walk of life, the motion 
picture is one of the great gifts of the age.” 


MorTIon PICTURE PRODUCERS AND 


DIsTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 
Witt H. Hays, President 
469 Firrny Avenug, New York City 


Bray Productions, Inc. Fox Film Corporation R C A Photophone, Inc. 

Cecil B. de Mille Pictures Cor- D. W. Griffith, Inc. R K O Distributing Corporation 
Hal Roach Studios, Inc. 
Sono-Art Productions, Inc. 
United Artists Corp. 


poration Inspiration Pictures, Inc. 


= ely _ Ml Kinogram Publishing Corp. 
Educational Film Exchanges, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Dist. Corp. Universal Pictures Corp. 


Inc. Paramount Famous Lasky Corp. The Caddo Co., Inc. 
Electrical Research Products, Inc. Pathe Exchange, Inc. Vitagraph, Inc. 
First National Pictures, Inc. Principal Pictures Corp. Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 
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Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey 


NUJOL 
FLIT 
MISTOL 
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RCA Geo eat ae 


HEAR 1T HERE 





AN INVITATION 


to an enjoyable evening? 


| iy theatre equipped with 
RCA Photophone extends to 
pe sen the promise of en- 

able entertainment in singing, 
ta ing and sound pictures. 


The RCA Photophone voice from 
the screen is the voice of reality! 
—where every inflection of t 
spoken word is natural and mal 
—where every sound is an authen- 
tic reproduction! 


RCA Photophone, with its sound 
recording and sound reproducing 
equipment, has brought to the 
world of amusement a new and 
finer conception of singing and 


talking pictures—a greater enjoy- 
ment in theatregoing. 


RCA Photophone is the product 
of Radio Corporation of America, 
Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, General 
Electric Com any and the Victor 
Talking Machine Division of the 
Radio-Victor Corporation—great 
institutions whose laboratories 
have been the very birthplace of 
sound reproduction. 


When you go to the theatre 
— with RCA Photophone 
you nd the fulfilled promise of 


enjoyable entertainment. 


PHOTOPHONE 


SOUND EQUIPMENT 





= CA PROTOPHONE, Inc. 





aan eee AVENUE = NEW YORK eeve 





KANSAS CITY, MO: DAVIDSON BLDG. 





ATLANTA. 1O1 MARIETTA STREET 


DENVER: B17-17TH STREET 


CHICAGO: 100 W. MONROE STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO! 235 MONTGOMERY STREET 
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The Spirit of Christmas 
Abounds in Our Stores 


FourTEEN HUNDRED 
J. C. Penney Co. stores . . . from coast to coast 
. . all filled with that undefinable Christmas 
spirit that makes Yuletide shopping such a happy 
adventure. Come to these stores to fill your 
Yuletide list. In these, the Christmas Gift 
Stores, there is a spirit of helpfulness . . 
a true and jovial solution to the many gift se- 
lecting problems that beset everyone at Christmas 
time. Consider, too, the J. C. Penney low-price 
policy . . . it saves you money on everything 
you buy! 


J. C. PENNEY COMPANY, INC. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 330 W. 34th St., N.Y. C. 
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A Consulting Management Service 
to Industry 


ORGANIZATION 


Development of improved plans of organization; assignment of 
functions and duties; preparation of organization orders, charts, 
manuals, and budgets of positions. 


METHODS 


Surveys to determine proper procedure and methods in connection 
with office practices, general and cost accounting, customers’ account- 
ing, financial control, production control, purchasing, stores, wages, 
and extra-incentive plans. 


MARKET AND GENERAL SURVEYS 


Studies of consumer demand for products; of merchandising lo- 
cations; of effectiveness of sales policies or methods; and of efficiency 
of sales management. 

Economic, financial, industrial, business and social service sur- 
veys. 


COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 


Surveys to determine the effectiveness of organization and man- 
agement with the end in view of reducing waste and increasing net 
profit. 


BUILDING PLANNING AND, LAYOUT 


Determination of requirements for industrial and office buildings; 
site requirements, space needs, effective departmental grouping, unit 
expansion, and specifications for essential equipment, counsel on 
lighting standards, noise reduction, furniture standardization, com- 
munication systems, and employe accommodations. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH CORPORATION 
79 WEST MONROE STREET CHICAGO 
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SPECIALIZING 
IN 


PUBLIC 
UTILITY 
INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


= A? 


ll 


WE DISTRIBUTE 
THE SECURITIES 
- 


Middle West Utilities Company 
Commonwealth Edison Company 


The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company 
Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois 
Insull Utility Investments, Inc. 
Midland United Company 
Seaboard Public Service Company 
National Electric Power Company 
Midland Utilities Company 
Illinois Power & Light 
Corporation 
Central and South West 
Utilities Company 
and others in 31 states. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY : 
230 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK MILWAUKEE 
DETROIT RICHMOND 
MINNEAPOLIS INDIANAPOLIS 

ST. LOUIS LOUISVILLE 
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LEHIGH 


Ven OF 9.2 8 a i Oe 





Lehigh Cement can be relied upon to give 
permanent satisfaction in all forms of con- 
crete construction. 


Seventeen District Sales Offices and twenty 
mills, from coast to coast, assure prompt 
service to all users of Lehigh Cement in 
the building and construction industry. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


Allentown, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 
Birmingham, Ala. Spokane, Wash. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 


Nes Fou, % Y. Boston, Mass. Me ag Pe, 
uffalo, N. Y. New Castle, Pa. Pittsb: 
Ransas City, Mo. Mason City, lowa Min’eap'lis, ‘Minn. 
Omaha, Nebr. Richmond, ~ Cleveland, Ohio 
Baltimore, 


“MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST” 











- the spoilight on yourself... 
Admit it now... you're 
fagged...no pep...no 
spontaneous mirth .. . 
sneezing along between 
colds and fevers. Is that 
being smart? Pack your- 
i self off for 9, 16 or 20 
—— days in evens: . where 

pee S| thermometers hover 
around a delightful sum-— 

mer temperature. The sparkle and vivacity that is 
Havana will seep through your tired personality. 
Sail on December 26 or 27 in Cunard's famous 


transatlantic sisters... the Caronia or Carmania 





.or any Wednesday or Saturday thereafter. 
ye td round trip rates first class only $1 75 
up. All-expense tours of 9 to 20 days’ dura- 
tion from $193 up. 


Turn the spotlight on yourself eee 
Cunard. 


See Your Local Agent or 25 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


then sail 














A UNIT OF ENTERTAINMENT 


with RADIO and RECORDS 
at their BEST ......... 


A 





$272 Less Tubes 


Brunswick-Balke Collender Co. 





entirely NEW instrument . . . 
that embodies ALL the time-tried principles of radio 
reception, amplification, and reproduction . . . 
the NEW features of 1929 radio engineering, plus ALL 
the record-reproducing qualities of the famous Pana- 
trope. Ask your dealer for a FREE demonstration of 
the “tone test.” 


Radio - Panatrope with Radio - Records 





1929 Panatrope with radio is an 
a unit of entertainment 


and ALL 


General Offices, Chicago, Ill. 
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A Handbook of STANLEY TOOLS 


r th - 
iit for the expert tool-user 
Showing the most complete line 
of carpenters tools in the world. 
— Write for Catalog No. 34-P 
THE STANLEY RULE & LEVEL PLANT 


THE STANLEY WORKS, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 




















“PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Glass--Mirrors-- Paints-- Brushes 
Sixty Warehouses in Principal Cities 











—— 


THE J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS—CONSTRUCTORS 
43 EXCHANGE PLACE . NEW YORK 








Botany Consolidated Mills, Inc. 


Passaic-Garfield 


New Jersey 


RE be 


New York Offices: 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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A Proving Ground of Service 


FEELECTRICAL achievement—turning the forces of Nature into 

mighty power to do the work of thousands—bringing the cheer of 
light where only darkness reigned before—keeping the production 
line moving in industry—these are some of the inspirations that guide 
Westinghouse engineers, that urge them to strive a little harder, to 
endure a little more. 


Westinghouse was founded on the policy of service—time-tested, time- 
honored service. Every Westinghouse development is the outcome of 
close association with industry, of first-hand information, of constant 
research, and because engineering knowledge and installation skill are 
dominating forces in Westinghouse application of equipment, the 
circle of service is expanding every year. 


Westinghouse 
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2 AND 4 WHEEL BRAKES 
LIGHT CARS “ BIG TRUCKS 


-Thermoid 
Brake Lining 


THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY 





Wanted, Union Men and Women 
to sell to consumers the only 


Union-Made Automobile 
Seat Covers 


Sell on sight—no resistance—no 
sales ability required. Write for 
free sales samples and credentials. 


LONGWEAR FACTORY 














TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 282 E. Seventh Street St. Paul, Minn. 
United Piece Dye Works TEXAS GULF 
Dyers, Printers and Finishers SULPHUR COMPANY 
in the Piece of (Incorporated ) 


All-Silk Fabrics, Silk and Cotton Mixed 
Goods, Silk and Wool, All- 
Cotton Goods, Etc. 


LODI, N. J. 
New York Office - 132 Madison Avenue 
Mills - - - - Lodi and Hawthorne 





75 East 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


























DIRECT and ALTERNATING 
CURRENT MOTORS 
UP TO 1,000 H. P. 
_—_— 


ELECTRIC DYNAMIC CO. 
BAYONNE, N. J. 
Established 1880 











with 
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EBBITT HOTEL 


H Street at Tenth N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
MODERN 
ALL ROOMS WITH BATH 
Rates: $2.50 and $3.00 Single 
$4.00 and $5.00 Double 
European Plan 
Headquarters for Members of A. F. of L. 


Constructed Exclusively by Union Labor 
GEORGE HOLBROOK, Manager 


FIREPROOF 




















RESULTS COUNT! 


a" over 33 years 2M Green Stamps have been 
poe ot lt ad saver for the working man 
and his 


mW 4 wae ‘earner will find a true friend of 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Company 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 














Sure Protection 
Long Life 
for Metal Surfaces 
with PURE LEAD PAINT! 


ETAL surfaces . . . protect them with 
pure lead paint made with Dutch Boy 
red-lead. This paint is accepted as standard 
for metal work because it has proved its 
ability to lengthen the life of iron and steel 
wherever used. 

Three coats of pure red-lead paint made 
from Dutch Boy red-lead give a protective 
coating that is tough, durable, elastic—and 
eliminates danger of corrosion. 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 









New York, 111 Broadwa Buffalo, 116 Oak Str. 
Chicago, 900 West 18th >. Cincinnati, 659 Free- 
man Ave. - Cleveland, 820 W. Superior ‘Ave. - St 
Louis, 722 Chestnut Se. - San toe Fe =i Mont- 
gomery St. - Boston, Na’ National-Bos: on Lead Co., 800 
Albany Sr. - Pictrsbu: » National Lead & 
Oil Co.. of Pa., 3:6 Fourth Ave. - Philadel- 











phia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Bidg. 

















ty La 
Pe I ly Wy Y Ss Yd. 
<tr LZ, Yy Uifoes Me 
‘= -y Gup, 


for automobiles, motor boats and airplanes 
and Gargoyle industrial lubricants for all 
kinds of machinery on land and sea. 


Manufactured by 


VACUUM OIL CO. 


61 Broadway 


Works and Refnesine at 
Rochester and Olean, 
Bayonne and Paulsboro, nN. J. 





New York, N. Y. 





Branchesin prin- 
cipal cities t' - 


out the world. 
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TROJAN POWDER COMPANY 


San Francisco, Cal. 


DUPONT RAYON | fo 7% scien 
C 0 MPAN Y Quarry ideal ‘6 pont and 


Mining Operations Construction Work 
Land Clearing Agricultural Purposes 


M d Di 
nangines ont SaeRatee De in all 
Mills at Seiple, Pa.; Robert, Cal. 











UNITY BRAND HOSIERY 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
UNION MADE 

Every pair of Unity Hose is so well made of 
best grade yarns that we can guarantee them 
to give satisfactory wear, and any pair not giv- 
ing satisfaction can be returned for refund or 
exchange. 

Labor employed in the making of Unity Ho- 
siery is 100% union, and these workers ask for 
your support. 


UNITY HOSIERY MILLS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 























w Get Yourself an All-Comfort Kromer 
Blizzard Cap This Winter 


The most practical cap that is made in America, for all 
workmen. 


ALL WOOL 


For Work: Colors—Blue, Oxford, Black, Plaid, $1.75 each. 
For Sport and Sunday Wear: Special Dark or 
Light colored High-Grade Tweeds, $3.00 each. 


UNION MADE 
Send for your cap today, or ask for sample swatches to 


select from. Ask your dealer to show you our caps. 


KROMER CAP CO. gy 


314 E. Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis. QR 
Our Trade-Mark must be in the cap you buy. 





Kromer Cap Co., Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Enclosed is $ 
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JOHN CLARK 
COMPANY 


8 8 
“The Product Immortal” 


& 8 
Producers of : 
Clark’s Minnesota Pink Granite 
Clark’s Minnesota Gray Granite 
Clark’s Oriental Granite 
Clark’s White Oriental Granite 





82 8 
Our Granite used on buildings throughout the United States 
& 8 
JOHN CLARK COMPANY 
Rockville Minnesota 
Chicago, Iil. 








HOTEL HAMILTON 


14th and K Streets N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington Headquarters for Officers 
of the A. F. of L.-and the 
Executive Council 


300 Outside Rooms 


Every one with Bathtub and 
Shower Bath and Electric Fan 


Single Rooms, $3.00 up 
Double Rooms, $5.00 up 


RUSSELL A. CONN - - Manager 

















SHIPYARDS 
CORPORATION 





Wages are 
worth what they 
wil] Buy 


The concentration of industry 
in congested cities resulted in 
greater efficiency in produc- 
tion and in higher wages for 
workers. But it also imposed 
high living costs which, to an 
extent, absorbed much of the 
benefit of mass production. 
One reason why industry 
had to be concentrated in large 
cities was the fact that power 
supply was concentrated. 


Now the course is being 
turned in the other direction. 
Electric power is distributed 
far and wide over the country- 
side. The small towns have a 
power supply equal to that of 
the big cities. Factories are 
following the power line out 
into the small towns, where 
living conditions are better 
and living costs are lower. 

The Middle West Utilities 
System,a pioneer in the wide- 
spread distribution of electric 
power, now provides power 
to four thousand small and 
medium-sized communities. 


Middle West 
Utilities Company 
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Sani-Fiat t Benjamin Moore® Co. Muresce 
Weesemnel Paints,Varnishes and Muresco a 
Cement Coating $11 Canal Street New York City Pure Oil Colors 
Impervo Surfacer NEW YORK ST.LOUIS Japans and Driers 
White Enamel Underbody Sana TORSNTO Impervo Varnishes 














+4 Safes and Vaults 
FACTORY : : : : : 





YORK SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


YORK, PA. 











SUGAR—The Essential Food 
CHEAP :: PURE  :: WHOLESOME 
CENTRAL AGUIRRE SUGAR COMPANY 




















The Thirst-Quencher 
SUPREME! 





Pabst Blue Ribbon 
The Brew of Quality 


Served in leading Hotels, Cafes and Restaurants 
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me BE CRANE VALVES &@ “== 


Power and sanitation 
are fundamentals of modern life 














It is upon the efficient control of power 
that modern industry is built and upon 
efficient sanitation that modern health de- 
pends. The reputation of Crane materials 
is founded on these two fundamentals, 

For in every branch of industry where 
power is made or used, Crane valves and 
fittings are an accepted means of control- 
ling it. In every department of sanitation, 
where plumbing is essential, Crane fixtures 
and fittings can be indicated. 

Crane Co. has won this position through 


75 years of engineering background. . . 
through making the first investigations in 
metallurgy on whose results pressures and 
temperatures could be increased with- 
out endangering life . . . through mak- 
ing materials so efficient that waste was 
minimized . . . through making them 
economical. 

Whenever you have to install plumbing 
ot piping equipment, whether it be in your 
house or in your plant, by using Crane mate- 
rials you are in the vanguard of progress. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE CO., 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 23 W. 44TH STREET 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Ninety Cities 








R. S. BLOME 


WILLIAM J. SINEK 


BLOME SINEK CoO. 


(A CO-PARTNERSHIP) 


Building Construction 


National City Building, NEW YORK 


33 South Clark Street, CHICAGO 











Chas. Cooper & Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established 1857 


Acids Chrome Oxide 
Ammonia Copper Carbonate 
Bone Ash Ether Sulphuric 
Collodion Sulphur Flour 


194 Worth Street NEW YORK 
Works: Newark, N. J. 





NEW ENGLAND 
SPUN SILK 
CORPORATION 


2 


468 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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a. Petroleum Products 
o (A) ‘A GASOLINE ABSORPTION OIL RED OIL 
NAPHTHA NEUTRAL OILS CYLINDER STOCKS 


KEROSENE FUEL OIL PARAFFIN OILS 
GAS OIL ROAD OIL PARAFFIN WAX 


Write for Prices 


EMPIRE OIL AND REFINING COMPANY 


IDIARY CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE — TULSA, OKLA. 














Wilkes-Barre Lace 
Peabody Coal Mfg. Co. 


Company 


CHICAGO 


Founded 1883 


e 


WILKES-BARRE - PENNA. 




















YOUR PRINTING 


is your representative. It reflects your judgment and character. 
Naturally, therefore, you should select your printer as carefully as 
you would an individual to represent you. 


OUR PLANT 


fully appreciates the confidence our clients impose in us when they 
ask us to produce their printing. Each and every job—from a call- 
ing card to a million copies of a large magazine—is given the same 
attention. It will be to your advantage to get information from 
us regarding your next order for printing. 


The American Federationist, The Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the National Geographic 
Magazine are among the publications from our press. 


JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 


Master Printers 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Byllesby Engineering and 
Management Corporation 





231 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


New York Pittsburgh San Francisco 





Eggs give : 
MUELLERS 
EGG NOODLES 

their fine 

izing él 

and rich 

golden color 




















THE FOUNDATION COMPANY 


ENGINEERING 
CONSTRUCTION 


An Organization of experi- 
enced men, equipped with 
modern plant, prepared to 
undertake engineering con- 
struction anywhere. 


120 Liberty Street 
City of New York 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 




















HEGEMAN-HARRIS COMPANY, 
—h— 


Building Construction 


New York - Chicago - Boston 























Gasoline Industrial 
Measuring 


Oil Storage 
Pumps and and 
Storage h Handling 
Tanks Equipment 


GILBERT & BARKER 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street, New York 
Please 


about 





and its 18-year dividend record. 











You Can Increase 
Your Income 


You can put your spare money to work where it will 


substantially increase your.income. 


Invest it in Cities Service Common stock at its present 
price and you get a net yearly yield of about 6 3/4%— 
and your dividends are being paid to you monthly, part 


in cash and part in stock. 


Let us send you full information about this strong se- 
curity, which has a $110,000,000 record as a dividend 
payer over the last 18 years. The coupon is for your 


convenience. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street New York City 
Branches in Principal Cities 


Mail the Coupon 



































send me _ full information 


Address 





Cities Service Common stock 








(272C-103) 

















Invest today | 
for their tomorrow 


Good securities are among the surest and the least trouble- 
some income-producers you can possibly leave to your 
dependents. Their income will supplement your own personal 
earnings while you live. When you go, their income- producing 
qualities will continue unimpaired. 
Let us help you build an investment program which will 
expand as your business and income expand. At National 
City offices in over fifty American cities and in important 
foreign centers you will find experienced bond men ready to 
analyze your personal investment needs and make suitable 
recommendations. They have contact with investment con- 2 : ; 
ditions throughout the world, and enjoy an institutional 
heritage of over 115 years of financial experience. iene eee 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


ilies ox eapenniitettaliads ths pchacigtd cities in the United States, Canada, Europe, 
China, Japan, India, Australia, South America, Central America and the West Indies. 








_ Dwr P. Robinso 2 & Company 
_ Raginers and Comraion . 
New York - Chicago 
MAXIMUM RETURN TO CLIENTS PER DOLLAR INVESTED 








“Yes—I know 


you use Mazola 
‘for Salads, but 
have you ever 
tried it for 
| Frying?’’ 


A REMARKABLE BOOK 











‘‘That Good Tobacco with the Big Taste’’ 
The Bloch Bros. Tobacco Co. 


WHEELING,’ we" vA. 


























